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F.  M.  "Doc 


WHENEVER  THE  Ohio 
University  Alumni  As- 
sociation plans  an  affair  in 
New  England  "Doc"  Rhoten 
can  be  counted  on  to  help 
make  any  necessary  arrange- 
ments. 

A  graduate  of  1928,  F.  M. 
Rhoten  headed  the  committee 
which  planned  and  carried  out 
successful  "Har\ard   Weekend" 

alumni  events  both  in  1953  and  1954.  The  congenial 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts  businessman,  who  always  goes  by 
his  nickname  "Doc",  also  serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Alumni  A.ssociation. 

Born  in  Mowrystown,  Ohio,  Mr.  Rhoten  later  moved 
to  HilLsboro  and  then  to  Logan,  where  he  graduated  from 
high  school.  Being  the  son  of  a  physician,  he  acquired  the 
nickname  "Doc"  in  high  school,  and  when  he  entered  Ohio 
Uni\ersity  in    1923   to  study  pre-med,   the  name  stuck. 

But  Doc  Rhoten  decided  not  to  go  on  to  medical  school. 
Instead  he  began  his  career  as  a  teacher,  then  shifted  to  a 
business  which  he  has  built  into  one  of  the  top  organization.s 
in  Worchester  County,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Rhoten  first  taught  school  in  Windsor,  Ohio,  at 
the  age  of  18,  after  completing  five  semesters  at  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. Returning  to  OU  in  1926,  he  completed  his  degree 
work  and  resumed  his  teaching  career,  this  time  at  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Having  applied  for  a  position  with  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Clompany,  however,  Mr.  Rhoten  left  teaching  in  December, 
1928,  when  he  was  offered  the  Goodrich  job. 

The  first  part  of  1929  he  spent  as  sales  correspondent 
and  attending  sales  school  and  the  Goodrich  Silver-Fleet 
training  program.  Then  he  was  transferred  to  the  company's 
Boston  branch  where  he  worked  until  the  fall  of  1930.  At 
that  time  Goodrich  took  over  an  independent  bankrupt  dis- 
tributor called  the  Hope  Rubber  C'ompany,  and  Doc  Rhoten 
was  assigned  the  job  of  putting  it  back  on  its  feet. 

In  1933  the  Hope  Rubber  Company  of  Fitchburg  was 
set  up  as  a  separate  corporation  in  which  Mr.  Rhoten  had 
some  interest.  He  continued  to  operate  the  business  as  a 
subsidiary  of  Goodrich  until  December,  1942,  when  he 
purchased  their  interest  and  became  sole  owner  of  the  Hope 
Rubber  Company. 

Since  that  time  the  business  has  e.xpanded  so  rapidly 
that   at   one   time  he   thought   seriously  of  dropping  an   im- 


portant part  of  his  operation — 
tire  sales  —  because  business 
had  become  too  good. 

That  was  in  1948  when  his 
sales  of  tires,  tubes  and  acces- 
sories, together  with  sales  of 
other  items  in  his  retail  store 
operation,  had  soared  to  double 
tfie  record  of  any  previous 
year.  The  reason  he  consid- 
ered dropping  such  a  pros- 
perous business  was  that  his  major  interest  was  the  sale 
of  a  line  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  industrial  nibber  products.  He 
distributed  and  serviced  this  line  of  hose,  belting  and  mis- 
cellaneous indtistrial  rubber  products  throughout  most  of 
northern  New  England. 

His  tire  business  was  growing,  but  he  did  not  have  the 
organization  to  handle  the  business  efficiently,  and  his  in- 
dustrial line  was  still  twice  as  big  as  the  tire  business. 

I5ut  Mr.  Rhoten  decided  not  to  drop  his  tire  business. 
Instead  he  founded  the  Hope  Tire  and  Supply  Company 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  sales  of  tires,  tubes,  acces- 
sories, auto  and  home  supplies,  major  electrical  appliances, 
and  operation  of  a  service  station  in  Fitchburg,  which  offers 
complete  garage  work. 

For  his  partner  in  the  new  enterprise,  he  chose  a  friend 
and  competitor  of  many  years,  John  J.  Phillips. 

Today  the  Hope  properties  in  Fitchburg  occupy  45,000 
square  feet,  nine  times  the  area  occupied  when  Mr.  Rhoten 
took  over  as  manager  in  1933.  The  industrial  rubber  pro- 
ducts division  has  branch  offices  in  Boston  and  Holyoke,  and 
the  tire  division  has  a  subsidiary  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
In  addition  to  being  president,  treasurer,  and  sole 
owner  of  Hope  Rubber  and  treasurer  of  Hope  Tire  &  Supply, 
Mr.  Rhoten  serves  as  treasurer  of  the  Orton  Corporation, 
in  which  he  has  a  minor  interest. 

Local  civic  activities  include  past  president  and  director 
of  the  Fitchburg  Community  Chest,  for  which  he  is  cur- 
rently a  member  of  the  budget  committee;  past  president 
and  director  of  Oak  Hill  Country  club;  past  vice-president 
of  the  Fitchburg  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  director  of 
the  Leominster  Recreation  Center.  His  favorite  hobbies  are 
golf  and  bridge. 

Married  in  1934,  Mr.  Rhoten  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
have  two  sons.  Carey,  19,  is  a  sophomore  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, where  he  is  studying  engineering,  and  Peter,  1 1,  is 
in  grade  school. 
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ORDINARILY  the  campus  is  a  lonesome  spot 
during  Christmas  vacation.  There  are  com- 
pensations, such  as  being  able  to  find  a  parking 
place,  but  you  can't  help  miss  the  excitement 
created  by  fjOOO  students. 

This  season,  howe\er,  as  the  Alumnus  goes 
to  press,  Ohio  L'niversity  is  taking  on  an  inter- 
national air.  Dormitories  and  classrooms  are  be- 
ginning to  hum  with  the  activity  of  3000  Christian 
young  people  launching  the  17th  quadrennial  con- 
ference of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement. 

Some  76  nations  of  the  free  world  are  repre- 
sented by  students  attending  the  conference.  About 
1250  of  these  young  men  and  women  are  foreign 
students  currently  attending  colleges  and  uni\er- 
sities  in  the  United  States. 

Working  with  representatives  of  national 
church  organizations  in  administering  affairs  of 
the  1955  conference  are  committees  of  Athens 
citizens.  With  its  headquarters  in  the  University 
Center  operating  at  a  tumultuous  pace  day  and 
night,  the  SVM  conference  easily  fills  the  vacancy 
left  by  the  vacationing  Ohio  University  students. 

You  will  have  a  chance  to  read  all  about  it 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Alumnus. 

VISITORS  TO  the  University  Center  have 
been  admiring  eight  large  tropical  plants 
which  add  a  striking  beauty  to  the  lobby  and  the 
1954  Lounge. 

Donated  to  the  university  by  Thomas  M. 
Wolfe,  '19,  and  Mrs.  Wolfe,  the  two  rubber  plants 
and  six  palmetto  palms  were  originally  owned  by 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  R.  Riddle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolfe  ha\e  also  presented  the 
uni\ersity  with  an  oil  jjainting,  now  hanging  in 
Biddle  Hall,  and  a  17th  C'.entury  .Sjjanish  chest 
which  is  in  the  University  Guest  House. 

THE  NEW  ^'EAR  is  a  time  to  look  ahead,  and 
this  month  the  Alumnus  presents  a  crystal-ball 
study  of  Ohio  University's  plans  for  the  future. 
As  an  alumnus  you  can  play  an  important  part  in 
those  plans  by  remaining  active  in  the  Alumni 
Association  and  talking  up  your  unixersity  wher- 
ever you  go. 

The  New  Year  is  also  a  time  to  look  back, 
and  we  in  the  Alumni  Office  want  to  thank  eacli 
reader  for  the  support  you  have  given  us  during 
1955.  The  year  has  been  a  happy  one  for  us.  We 
have  seen  the  Association  grow  in  membership 
and  the  magazine  increase  in  size. 

In  recounting  the  year's  editorial  \enturcs,  I 
would  say  that  the  article  "How  Rare  is  a  4.0?" 
in  the  November  issue  represented  the  most  out- 
standing information  for  a  feature. 

Last  month's  picture  story  on  the  city  of 
Athens  headed  the  list  pictorially  (a  point  easily 
verified  by  the  engraver's  bill),  and  the  most  em- 
barrassing moment  of  the  year  came  from  a  visit 
hv  Horace  Leet  Small,  a  1950  OL'  graduate  now 
living  in  Dayton. 

Mr.  Small,  who  fortunately  is  a  man  of  good 
humor,  stopped  in  one  day  to  disprove  an  article 
in  the  magazine.    The  article     his  obituary. 
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The  Christmas  Season 

Ohio  University,  its  campus  adorned 
with  festive  decorations,  observed  the 
Christmas  season  with  a  special  holiday 
program  during  the  week  preceding 
vacation,  concluding  events  with  a 
mass  Christmas  Sing. 

The  sing,  an  event  renewed  after  a 
one-year  lapse,  necessitated  by  the 
Fred  Waring  C;hristmas  Concert  last 
year,  was  held  on  the  West  Portico  of 
Memorial  Auditorium. 

In  addition  to  group  caroling,  led 
by  Prof.  Philip  L.  Peterson,  two  num- 
bers each  were  sung  by  the  men's  and 
women's  glee  clubs.  A  brass  ensemble, 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  Minelli, 
opened  the  program  and,  after  the  sing. 
and  a  brief  Christmas  message  from 
President  John  C.  Baker,  concluded  fes- 
tivities with  the  playing  of  "Silent 
Night"  from  the  st'-ns  of  Cutler  Hall. 

The  annual  C:hristmas  Convocation 
featured  a  special  program  of  Christ- 
mas music  by  the  OU  Chorus,  the 
Brass  Clhoir,  the  Women's  Glee  Club, 
members  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  soloists. 

Chimes  from  the  tower  of  Cutler 
Hall  pealed  out  the  strains  of  Christ- 
mas music  daily,  adding  to  the  holiday 
spirit  evidenced  in  groups  of  caroling 
students  and  scores  of  campus  C^hrist- 
mas  parties. 

Forty-two  singing  groups,  represent- 
ing dormitories,  fraternities,  and  soror- 
ities took  part  in  the  caroling,  each 
group  visiting  12  housing  units  and  pre- 
senting 10-minute  programs.  Se\eral 
church  groups  also  caroled  and  the 
university  glee  clubs  presented  an  out- 
door concert  in  addition  to  the  C^hrist- 
mas  Sing. 

To  bring  Christmas  to  the  campus. 

Blue  Key,  a  national  service  honorary, 

decorated   the  campus  with  snowmen, 

bells,  angels,  holly,  candles,  and  lights. 

Jt'LIE  .Sti'rgiss 


A  Second  in  Debate 

Ohio  University's  defending  cham- 
pion Women's  Debate  Teams  captured 
second  place  in  the  state  tournament 
held  in  Columbus  December  3  and  4. 

The  OU  teams  scored  a  total  of 
eight  wins  and  four  losses  to  ])lace  be- 
hind Wooster  Clollege  with  1  I  wins  and 
one  loss.  Ohio  State  University  took 
third  with  a  seven-five  win-loss  record. 

Debating  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
topic  "ResoKed:  that  all  non-agricul- 
tural industries  of  the  United  States 
should    guarantee    their   employees    an 


DECEMBER   SNOW   on   the    campus   gives   students   a   chance   to   urge   their   basketball   teom   to   beat 

Morris    Harvey. 


annual  wage"  were  Betty  Jo  I  ildrn 
and  Dottie  Fellows. 

On  the  negative  team,  which  won 
all  six  of  its  debates,  were  Ellen  Berg 
and  Paula  Hayne.  Miss  Hayne,  a  Can- 
ton senior,  is  undefeated  in  three  years 
ot  state  competition. 

Participation  in  the  state  tournament 
ended  the  teams'  activities  for  the 
season. 

Music  for  Charity 

A  popular  event  of  December  was 
the  appearance  of  Ray  Anthony  and 
his  orchestra  for  a  concert  in  Mem- 
orial Auditorium.  The  well-known 
band  leader,  who  started  his  career  in 
professional  music  while  attending  high 
school  in  Cleveland,  was  making  his 
second  visit  to  Ohio  University,  having 
appeared  on  the  campus  two  years  ago. 
Named  America's  top  dance  band 
foin-  straight  years  by  a  nationwide  poll 
of  disc  jockeys,  the  band  has  made 
several  coast-to-coast  tours  and  ap- 
peared in  movies  and  on  television. 
Proceeds  from  the  OU  concert  went  to 
the  Campus  Chest. 

All  National  Frats 

Chi  Delta  Tau,  last  remaining  local 
fraternity  on  the  Ohio  University  cam- 
pus, became  a  chapter  of  Delta  Upsilon 
international  fraternity  in  installation 
ceremonies  December  3. 

Forty  members  of  the  local  group,  in- 
cluding alumni,  took  part  in  the  cere- 


monies, making  Delta  Upsilon  the  18th 
national  fraternity  at  OU. 

Mortar  Board  Tomorrow 

Approxiinately  50  student  delegates 
representing  Mortar  Board  chapters 
from  colleges  throughout  Ohio  were 
guests  of  Ohio  University's  Cresset 
Chapter  for  a  two-day  district  conven- 
tion last  month. 

Theme  of  the  convention,  "Today's 
Mortar  Board  Tomorrow,"  was  dis- 
cussed in  group  meetings  and  a  coffee 
forum.  Highlight  of  the  event  was  a 
banciuet  followed  by  a  candlelight 
ceremony  of  the  senior  women's 
honorary. 

Scholarships  for  Portfolios 

Kappa  Alpha  Mu,  photo-journalism 
honor  society,  will  award  a  $135 
scholarship  to  an  upperclassman  or 
graduate  student  for  next  year. 

The  award,  which  will  be  presented 
each  year,  will  be  based  on  need, 
ability  in  the  field  of  photo-journalism, 
and  general  scholastic  standing.  Mem- 
bers of  the  photography  department 
and  Student  Financial  Aids  Director 
Edward  Sudnick  will  decide  on  the 
recipient  of  the  scholarship. 

Applicants  for  the  award  will  be 
judged  on  their  ability  or  aptitude  in 
the  field  through  portfolios  of  photo- 
graphs submitted.  Photographs  will  be 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  report- 
ing, editorial  or  feature  suitability. 
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For  the  first  time  in  its  151 -year 
history,  Ohio  University  will  offer 

the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree 


"If  a  search  weif  bciiisi  made 
for  another  chemistry  department 
in  Ohio,  one  that  would  be  best 
able  to  join  in  a  Ph.D.  program 
with  the  four  already  engaged  in 
such  a  program,  Case,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  State,  and  Western  Reserve, 
certainly  your  department  would 
easily  rate  the  favorite." 

That  succinct  appraisal  of  the  Ohio 
University  Department  of  Chemistry 
along  with  other  similarly  frank  e\'alu- 
ations  by  authorities  in  the  chemistry 
profession,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
formal  establishment  last  month  of  the 
university's  first  doctoral  program. 

The  significant  milestone  in  Ohio 
U's  151-year-academic  history  was 
marked  Dec.  13  when  the  Board  of 
Trustees  specifically  approved  the 
ofTering  of  course  work  leading  to  a 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  in 
Chemistr)'. 

Months  of  detailed  planning  of  the 
program,  and  years  of  development  of 
the  chemistry  curriculum,  had  gone 
before,  however.  Such  factors  as  all  10 
department  faculty  members  having 
Ph.D.  degrees,  an  eight-year-old  $750.- 
000  building  and  an  extensive  program 
of  research  do  not  come  easy — nor  in  a 
hurry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  study  of 
chemistry  at  Ohio  University  has  an 
historical  background  of  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter.  Authorized  as  a 
course  in  1822,  the  curriculum  has  been 
sufficiently  impressive  throughout  the 
years  to  prompt  one  member  of  the 
visitation  team  to  raise  the  question: 
"Why  didn't  you  start  a  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram about  40  years  ago?" 

In  a  general  way  the  inauguration  of 
a  program  of  doctoral  study  dates  bai  k 
to  arrival  of  Dr.  John  C^.  Baker  as 
president  in  1945.  C^oming  from  a  cen- 
ter of  advanced  graduate  study.  Har- 
vard University,  the  president  saw  an 
important  need   for  investigation   into 


those  areas  most  adaptable  to  Ph.D. 
work. 

But  again,  to  arrange  a  doctoral 
program  is  not  an  overnight  matter.  A 
prerecjuisite  to  such  an  imdertaking  is 
adecjuate  facilities  and  that  came  in 
1947  in  the  form  of  the  new  four-story 
Chemistry  Building  on  President  St. 
o]5posite  Men's  Gymnasium. 

Plans  now  call  for  the  three-quarter 
of  a  million  dollar  building  to  have  a 
fifth  floor  added  to  further  accommo- 
date the  new  program. 

Even  without  the  addition,  hnwe\er. 
it  will  be  possible  to  provide  facilities 
for  18  students  to  carry  on  the  ad- 
vanced work  required  in  the  Ph.D. 
program. 

Curriculum-wise,  at  the  doctoral 
level,  about  half  of  the  six  semesters 
of  advanced  study  will  be  coin'se  work, 
the  other  half  research.  In  the  latter 
respect  the  department  has  taken  tre- 
mendous strides  in  the  period  of  years 
during  which  preparation  for  the  new 
degree  program  was  being  made. 

Competent  Instruction 

E\idence  of  the  professional  work  in- 
dicating competence  for  instruction 
and  direction  of  research  at  the  doc- 
toral level  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
four  of  the  10  faculty  members  hold  re- 
search contracts,  two  others  have  held 
summer  positions  with  the  govern- 
ment's atomic  energy  program,  and  still 
another  recently  spent  a  year  as  a  Ful- 
bright  scholar  at  Oxford  University. 

Still  further  e\idencc  of  the  faculty's 
enthusiastic  approach  to  subject  matter 
is  foimd  in  the  33  publications  penned 
by  members  of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment staff  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  10-man  chemistiy  faculty,  into 
whose  hands  administration  of  the  fiist 
Ph.D.  program  falls,  includes  as  lull 
professors  Dr.  Donald  R.  Clippingi'r, 
dean  of  the  graduate  college  and  for- 
mer department  chairman,  and  Dr. 
Lawrence  P.  Eblin,  present  chairman 
of  the  department.  Both  did  their  doc- 


toral work  at  Ohio  State.  Dean  Clip- 
])inger  was  appointed  to  the  facultv  in 
1928;  Dr.  Eblin  in  1935. 

The  other  eight  members  of  the 
chemistiy  faculty,  listed  with  the  imi- 
versity  from  which  they  received  their 
doctorate  degree  and  the  year  of  their 
appointment  here,  are:  Jesse  H.  Day, 
Case,  1948;  William  D.  Huntsman, 
Northwestern,  1951;  Robert  J.  Kline, 
\\'isconsin,  1953;  Thomas  H.  Curry, 
Ohio  State,  1953;  Robert  K.  Ingham, 
Iowa  State,  1953;  Robert  F.  Sympson, 
Illinois,  1954;  Bill  B.  Smith,  Brown, 
1955,  and  Wendell  V.  F.  Brooks,  Min- 
nesota, 1955. 

Coupling  the  adequacy  found  both 
faculty-wise  and  facility-wise  with  the 
constant  need  for  thoroughly  trained 
chemists  at  teaching,  industrial  and 
government  levels,  specific  action  on 
the  earlier  proposals  for  doctorate  work 
was  begun. 

First  came  the  preliminary  report  of 
a  Sub-Committee  on  Graduate  Study 
that  "Ohio  University  should  take  steps 
to  initiate  plans  which  will  make  pos- 
sible the  granting  of  doctoral  degrees 
in  adequately  developed  areas  of  in- 
struction in  the  University." 

This  report  was  unanimously  ac- 
cepted by  the  Graduate  Council  and 
became  the  basis  for  a  more  formalized 
proposal  submitted  to  President  Baker 
on  January  19  of  this  year.  Quick  to 
acknowledge  that  the  three  other  state 
universities  not  now  carrying  out  doc- 
toral work  would  likely  be  interested  in 
the  near  future,  the  Graduate  Coun- 
cil's report  asked  that  the  Inter-Uni- 
versity Council  (Presidents  of  each  of 
the  state-supported  universities)  ap- 
point a  reviewing  committee  to  make 
final  recommendations  on  the  feasi- 
!)ilit\-  of  any  doctorate  proposal. 

Resolution  for  Approval 

The     report     was    presented     to    the 

Inter-University  Council  and  on  Jan- 

uaiy  28,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 

(continued  on  page  29) 
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Looks  Ahead 


Physically 


Construction  of  a  physical  education 
building  beads  an  impressive  list 

of  structures  planned  for  tfie  future 


ON  DECEMBER  13,  representatives 
from  three  student  organizations 
appeared  before  the  Ohio  University 
Board  of  Trustees  to  pledge  $25,000 
toward  construction  of  a  new  physical 
education  building. 

These  pledges,  representing  one- 
fourth  of  the  $100,000  students  expect 
to  raise  during  the  next  three  years, 
opened  the  way  for  a  much  needed  ad- 
dition to  the  OU  physical  education 
program. 

Specifically,  they  assured  the  early 
erection  of  an  ice  skating  rink  which 
will  be  the  first  unit  of 'a  $2,500,000 
field  house  and  gymnasium. 

Already  schedided  to  be  started  by 
spring,  and  planned  for  completion  by 
next  fall,  the  physical  welfare  and  in- 
door practice  building  will  be  ec[uipped 
to  provide  ice  skating  facilities  several 
months  of  the  year. 

During  the  rest  of  the  time,  the  dirt 
floor  building  will  be  used  as  an  indoor 
practice  area  for  athletic  teams  and 
recreational  units,  as  well  as  a  gather- 
ing place  for  events  such  as  pep  rallies. 

The  building  will  be  located  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Richland  and  Stella 
Avenues  in  the  area  between  the  var- 
sity baseball  field  and  the  football 
stadium.  Two  homes  will  be  razed  to 
make  way  for  the  structure. 

No  estimate  has  been  given  as  to  the 
schedule  for  other  sections  of  the  phys- 
ical education  building,  but  the  ice 
skating  rink  will  represent  one  wing  of 
the  final  building.  The  others  will  be 
a  large  gymnasium  and  possibly  an 
ROTC;  headtjuarters  and  drill  imit. 

The  initial  wing  will  be  1 22  by  243 
feet.  It  will  contain  an  official  hockey- 
size  85  by  200  foot  ice  rink  with  temp- 
orary seating  accommodations  for  1800 
persons. 

Indoor  Practice  Area 

With  the  rink  and  seats  remo\ed  the 
building  will  be  available  for  ])rac- 
tice  events  with  an  overall  dirt-floor 
area  of  120  by  223  feet. 


In  addition  to  this  recreational  area 
and  a  large  equipment  room  housing 
the  ice-making  machinery,  the  build- 
ing will  have  a  lounge,  six  offices,  lock- 
er rooms  for  men  and  women,  and  a 
skate  rental  room. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  will  be 
pre-cast  concrete  panels  with  brick 
trim.  Indoor  height  from  the  dirt  floor 
to  the  trestles  will  be  22  feet. 

To  understand  fully  the  place  of  the 
proposed  building  in  Ohio  University's 
educational  plans  for  the  future,  it  is 
important  to  consider  the  physical  ed- 
ucation program  itself. 

For  nearly  a  century  colleges  and 
imiversities  ha\e  to  some  degree  recog- 
nized a  responsibility  for  programs  of 
student  health  practices,  required  phys- 
ical education,  recreational  acti\uties, 
intramural  sports,  and  intercollegiate 
athletics. 

Participation  in  selected  physical  ac- 
tivities, university  administrators  real- 
ize, contributes  a  great  deal  to  general 
health,  endurance,  physical  skill,  men- 
tal and  emotional  poise,  and  relaxa- 
tion. 

A  Broad  Program 

With  this  in  mind.  Ohio  Uni\ersity"s 
Di\ision  of  Physical  Education  and 
Athletics  has  pursued  a  broad  educa- 
tional program  designed  to  fit  the  di- 
versified interest  of  all  men  and  women 
at  the  University. 

As  enrollment  increases,  the  need  for 
additional  physical  education  facilities 
increases  not  only  in  space  requirements 
but  in  types  of  activities  offered. 

The  importance  of  this  overall  pro- 
gram is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
some  3700  students  are  now  enrolled  in 
physical  education  classes  compared  to 
less  than  300  who  participate  in  inter- 
collegiate activities. 

With  the  obvious  range  in  recrea- 
tional interests,  directors  of  the  physical 
education  program  feel  that  diversifica- 
tion becomes  extremely  important. 

Their  beliefs  ha\e  been  borne  out  by 
the    enthusiastic    campus-wide    interest 


in  swimming  and  bowling  since  con- 
struction of  the  Natatorium  and  the 
bowling  alleys  in  University  Center. 
They  are  certain,  and  rightfully  so,  that 
equal  enthusiasm  will  be  shown  for  the 
addition  of  ice  skating  to  the  physical 
education  program. 

Like  swimming  and  bowling,  ice 
skating  will  be  beneficial  for  the  wom- 
en's physical  education  program  as  well 
as  the  men's,  since  ice  skating  is  one 
of  the  best  sports  for  women. 

In  addition,  an  ice  skating  rink  will 
provide  an  important  social  activity  for 
students.  Several  hundred  skaters  will 
be  able  to  skate  at  the  same  time. 

Intercollegiate  Hockey 

As  for  hockey,  there  are  no  specific 
plans.  However,  members  of  the  phys- 
ical education  faculty  feel  that  the 
sport  will  be  a  natural  follow-up  to  the 
building.  With  facilities  available,  there 
always  are  enough  students  interested 
in  any  sport  to  eventually  want  it  set 
up  on  a  competitive  scale. 

The  few  Mid-Western  universities 
which  have  introduced  hockey  have 
seen  it  quickly  soar  to  one  of  the  top 
positions  in  spectator  interest. 

But  most  important  is  the  need  the 
new  rink  will  fill  in  the  physical  educa- 
tion program.  Less  than  two  months 
ago  it  was  annoimced  that  physical  ed- 
ucation recjuirements  would  be  reduced 
from  four  to  two  hours  because  of  in- 
adequate facilities  for  the  record  1955- 
56  enrollment. 

High  on  the  priority  list  of  building 
projects  is  the  gymnasium  wing  to  the 
building.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant reasons  the  ice  rink  and  indoor 
practice  wing  is  being  built  first  is  the 
matter  of  finance. 

According  to  Brandon  T.  Gro\er, 
assistant  to  the  president,  final  decision 
to  begin  with  the  ice  rink  was  "simply 
a  matter  of  being  able  at  the  present 
time  to  finance  construction  of  only  the 
first  unit,  expected  to  amount  to  $350,- 
000.  The  rest  of  the  building,  including 
(please  turn  page) 
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ARCHITECT'S    DRAWING    shows    the    proposed    $350,000    Physical    Wel- 
fare    and     Indoor     Practice     Building     which     will     be    the    first    wing     of    o 


planned     $2,500,000     physical     education     building.    The    structure    will     be 
located     between     the     baseball     field     and     the     football     stadium. 


the  gviiinasium,  will  cost  a]jproximatflv 
$2,000,000  more  and  will  be  built  as 
soon  as  these  tunds  can  be  made  avail- 
able." 

Mr.  Grover  further  asserts  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  plans  for 
financing  the  rest  of  the  building  con- 
sidered in  the  veiy  near  future,  and 
that  administrators  hope  the  entire 
structure  can  be  completed  in  fi\e  to 
se\en  years. 

The  pledges  and  checks  from  stu- 
dents were  presented  by  Tom  Balding, 
jiresident  of  Student  Gouncil.  Larry 
Harper,  representing  Men's  Union  Gov- 
erning Board,  and  Sally  Carlson  of 
\\  omens  League. 

First  in  Ohio 

.\lthough  Ohio  L'niversity  will  be  the 
first  in  Ohio  collegiate  circles  to  offer 
a  program  of  indoor  ice  skating,  sev- 
eral other  uni\ersities  in  the  country 
have  found  success  with  ice  rinks.  These 
imiversities  were  visited  several  times 
by  members  of  the  Physical  Education 
Department  and  the  university  admin- 
istration. 

Reports  from  the  visits  indicate  that 
ice  skating  has  been  so  well  received 
wherever  indoor  rinks  have  been  built 
that  they  have  led  to  the  addition  of 
top  figure  skating  instructors  to  some 
faculties.  In  other  instances  the  rinks 
are  now  in  operation  all  12  months 
of  the  year  at  the  insistence  of  students. 

A  weather  sur\ey  shows  that  in  the 
climate  of  Southeastern  Ohio,  only  ap- 
proximately 25  days  of  decent  outdoor 
skating  can  be  expected  during  an 
average  year. 

More   Construction    Planned 

Since  the  ice  rink  building  will  not 
be  financed  by  state  legislative  approp- 


riation, it  does  not  effect  other  building 
])lans  for  the  futiu'e. 

These  ]5lans,  soon  to  be  presented  to 
the  Ohio  General  Assembly,  call  for 
long-range  construction  estimated  at 
$5,500,000.  They  are  designed  to  con- 
tinue the  policy  of  making  higher  ed- 
ucation available  to  all  graduates  of 
first-class  high  schools  who  have  ability 
and  are  willing  to  work. 

Storage  to  Classroom 

One  item,  a  $75,000  emergency  a[)- 
]3ropriation,  has  already  been  granted 
to  Ohio  Uni\ersity  by  the  state  con- 
trolling board  to  purchase  the  Athens 
Ice  and  Storage  Companv  (December 
Alumnus] . 

With  further  ap[3ropriations.  this 
money  will  pro\ide  necessary  altera- 
tions to  convert  the  present  .Ser\ice  and 
Storage  Building  into  an  Industrial  Arts 
Laboratory  Building  and  also  to  make 
necessary  modifications  to  the  Ice  and 
Storage  Company  Building  in  order  to 
con\ert  it  into  a  Service  Building. 

By  this  means  additional  classroom 
facilities  are  being  provided  far  ahead 
of  the  time  that  they  would  be  possible 
through  a  building  ])rogram. 

One  of  the  major  e\ents  of  1956 
will  be  the  dedication  of  the  beautiful 
new  Commerce  Building  nearing  com- 
pletion at  the  corner  of  Court  and 
President  Streets.  The  five-story  struc- 
ture is  expected  to  be  completely  ready 
for  use  in  the  simimer. 

New  Education  Building 

Next  on  the  list  of  major  construc- 
tion needs  is  a  College  of  Education 
building,  and  the  year  1956  [Jrohablv 
will  bring  some  announcement  of  plans 
lor  such  a  structure. 

At   the  present   time   the   College   of 


Education  is  spread  through  1 S  floors 
in  eight  buildings,  and  last  year  the 
College  enrollment  showed  an  increase 
of  23  percent. 

Engineering  and  Science 

Comjjletion  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering I^uilding.  one  wing  of  which 
was  opened  in  1951,  is  also  high  on  the 
priority  list,  as  well  as  money  for  land 
purchases  necessary  for  further  ex- 
pansion. 

Looking  farther  ahead,  administra- 
tors and  the  Board  of  Trustees  want 
to  build  a  Life  .Science  Building  to  pro- 
\ide  space  for  two  departments.  Bot- 
any and  Geology,  for  which  no  quar- 
ters at  OL"  were  e\er  specifically  de- 
signed. 

Zoology  logically  should  be  in  the 
same  new  building  with  Botany  and 
Geology  and  such  a  shift  would  also 
allow  the  rapidly  growing  Chemistry 
Department  to  expand. 

Room  for  the  Arts 

.Still  anotlier  proposal  for  the  future 
is  construction  of  a  Space  Arts  and 
Music  Practice  Building.  Free  hand 
drawing  and  painting  are  presently 
taught  in  an  old  residence  near  the 
campus,  ceramics  is  taught  in  the  base- 
ment of  Ellis  Hall,  and  architectural 
drawing  classes  are  held  in  about  one- 
third  the  space  needed  on  the  third 
floor  of  Fine  Arts  Hall. 

Television  too  is  something  that  will 
ha\e  to  be  offered  in  order  to  cany 
out  the  progressi\e  program  of  the 
radio    and    radio-journalism    curricula. 

In  looking  ahead  to  1956.  those  re- 
sponsible for  ])ro\  iding  facilities  for  ed- 
ucation at  Ohio  L'ni\ersity  en\ision  a 
continuation  of  the  growth  that  has 
been  moving  at  a  phenomenal  pace  in 
the  past  few  years. 
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The  Challenge  of  Rapid  Growth 


THE  PROSPECT  of  phenomenal 
giovvth  in  enrollment  for  two  dec- 
ades to  come  poses  a  challenge  which 
the  nation's  colleges  will  be  hard  press- 
ed to  meet.  Barring  some  unforeseen 
change  in  the  pattern  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  college  enroll- 
ments will  have  increased  by  some  50 
per  cent  by  1965,  and  by  perhaps  150 
per  cent  by  1975. 

But  the  challenge  is  not  in  numbers 
alon.e  —  the  urgency  ot  education  for 
responsible  living  has  been  heightened 
by  the  arrival  of  the  atomic  age. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to 
consider  some  of  the  problems  which 
Ohio  University  must  face  if  it  is  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  its  obligations  in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  past  ten  years  at  Ohio  Uni- 
versity ha\e  been  years  of  increasing 
emphasis  on  quality  education,  and  the 
exigencies  of  providing  for  quantity  ed- 
ucation must  not  be  allowed  to  inter- 
rupt  our  efforts   in   this   direction. 

Pattern  of  Education 

Moreover,  we  must  address  our- 
selves to  the  problem  of  finding  a  pat- 
tern of  education  which  will  better 
equip  our  students  to  live  and  work 
effectively.  They  should  be  helped  to 
ripen  their  appreciation  of  our  Ameri- 
can culture  and  their  understanding 
of  its  heritage. 

They  should  be  helped  to  cultivate 
a  respect  for  cultiues  other  than  their 
own.  They  should  be  helped  to  develop 
a  keener  historical  sense  —  an  under- 
standing of  history  and  its  implica- 
tions rather  than   its  mere  chronology. 

They  should  be  helped  to  expand 
their  horizons  through  a  meaningful  ex- 
perience with  great  literature.  They 
should  be  helped  to  see  that  education 
is  not  a  destination  but  a  journey. 

.Substantial  progress  in  this  direction, 
in  the  face  of  the  problems  attendant 
on  accelerated  enrollments,  will  require 
the  best  efforts  of  our  faculty,  our  ad- 
ministration, and  our  Board  of  Trustees. 

Physical   Moxinaum 

There  are  two  questions  to  consider 
in  assessing  Ohio  University's  responsi- 
bilities in  the  twenty  years  ahead:  what 
limitations   on   enrollment,    aside   from 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  comp- 
rehensive looks  into  Ohio 
University's  future  has  been  taken 
by  a  University  Planning  Com- 
mittee made  up  of  22  members 
of  the  faculty. 

Working  through  a  sub-com- 
mittee organization,  the  commit- 
tee has  prepared  a  report  to  serve 
as  a  guide  in  the  long-run  de- 
velopment of  the  university  and 
help  to  anticipate  the  problems 
that  are  certain  to  accompany 
ever-increasing  enrollments  in  the 
years  ahead. 

This  article  is  a  cotidensation 
of  that  report  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  President  John  C.  Baker 
in  mid-December. 


the  physically  possible  maximum,  is 
desirable  and  prudent,  and  what  maxi- 
mum is  physically  possible? 

The  committee  considered  the  first 
cjuestion,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking 
an  informal  poll  of  more  than  100 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  concluded 
that  it  is  not  feasible  to  set  an  official 
ceiling  on  enrollment. 

The  committee  believes,  however, 
that  we  should  prepare  for  8,000  to 
10,000  students  as  a  probability  (but 
not  a  goal )  by  the  end  of  the  next 
decade. 

This  prediction  shoidd  be  re-exam- 
ined from  time  to  time  and  adjusted  in 
the  light  of  our  experience,  so  that 
Ohio  University  can  prepare  well  in 
advance  to  serve  its  reasonable  and 
jjroper  share  of  the  college  population. 

Grow  Qualitatively 

The  committee  is  firm  in  its  opinion, 
however,  that  we  should  not  allow  our- 
sehes  to  grow  just  for  the  sake  of  grow- 
ing, but  rather  that  we  should  seek  ad- 
ditional means  to  discoiuage  the  weaker 
applicant  for  admission  so  that  we  may 
grow  qualitatively  as  well  as  quanti- 
tatively. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  an  absolute  limit 
on  enrollment  in  terms  of  physical  limi- 
tations. Given  adequate  support,  it 
should  be  possible  to  provide  facilities 
in  the  community,  on  the  campus,  and 


at  the  branches  to  accommodate  almost 
any  gi\en  number  of  students. 

The   Branches 

Instruction  has  been  maintained  at 
a  high  level  of  quality  at  all  three  of 
the  branches.  In  addition  to  our  own 
faculty,  we  have  drawn  on  the  facul- 
ties of  Denison  University  and  Musking- 
um College  for  the  Zanesville  Branch, 
and  on  the  staff  at  Marshall  College 
for   the   Portsmouth   Branch. 

These  sources  ha\e  been  su[3]jlement- 
ed  by  engaging  qualified  persons  from 
industry,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mead 
C;orporation  at  Chillicothe. 

Local  support  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  enthusiastic.  Evidence  of  the  high 
community  regard  in  which  the  branch- 
es are  held  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
since  1953  they  have  operated  on  a 
self-sustaining  financial  basis. 

They  render  an  important  senice  in 
pro\iding  for  people  in  all  age  groups 
an  opportunity  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  available.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  they  will  play  an  in- 
creasingly significant  role  in  the  years 
ahead,  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
permanent  buildings  and  full-time  resi- 
dent staffs  may  become  necessary. 

Out-of-State  Students 

An  accelerated  rate  of  growth  of 
Ohio's  state-supported  universities  is 
certain  to  focus  attention  on  out-of- 
state  enrollment.  Ohio  University's  pres- 
ent policy  of  admission  excludes  out-of- 
state  students  who  are  in  the  lower  half 
of  their  graduating  classes  in  high 
school. 

Although  it  may  become  desirable  or 
necessary  to  raise  this  standard,  the 
committee  believes  that  we  should  not 
discourage  students  from  other  states 
to  the  point  where  they  become  an  in- 
significant part  of  our  student  body. 
The  reasons  for  this  position  aie  so 
obvious  as  to  need  no  mention. 

Although  the  committee  hopes  that 
we  can  continue  to  admit  a  reasonable 
number  of  good-out-of  state  students, 
it  realizes  that  additional  restrictive 
measures  may  have  to  be  taken.  With 
respect  to  fees,  the  committee  recom- 
mends uniform  out-of-state  fees  for  all 
(please  turn  page) 
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As  a  state  university,  Oil  has  a  responsibility  to  the  people  of  Ohio 


of  Ohio's  state  universities,  and  sug- 
gests as  a  reasonable  fee  such  amount 
as  would  make  the  total  cost  to  the 
out-of-state  student  about  the  same  as 
it  would  be  were  he  to  attend  an 
average-cost  (or  better)  private  Ohio 
college. 

Eliminate  Unnecessary  Courses 

Areas  of  instruction  in  which  expan- 
sion seems  to  be  desirable  as  of  this 
time  are  summarized  in  this  final  re- 
port. However,  the  conrmittee  suggests 
that  the  present  program  of  instruction 
be  reviewed  to  determine  whether  there 
are  areas  which  it  may  be  wise  to  de- 
ernphasize  or  eliminate. 

It  woidd  seem  unwise  to  offer  in  any 
division  of  the  university  programs  of 
study  in  which  we  cannot  do  work  of 
high  calibre.  A  review  of  all  of  the  of- 
ferings in  the  various  colleges  should 
be  made  with  a  view  of  eliminating  im- 
essential  courses.  Co-operation  among 
departments,  schools,  and  colleges  can 
help  eliminate  duplication  and  enable 
Ohio  University  to  make  the  best  use 
of  limited  resources  of  staff,  space,  and 
money. 

The  two-year  program  leading  to 
the  Associate  in  Arts  diploma  will  be- 
come increasingly  important  for  the 
large  number  of  high  school  graduates 
who  will  want  to  come  to  college,  but 
who  will  lack  the  general  ability,  the 
intellectual  interests,  and  the  motiva- 
tional and  financial  resources  for  com- 
pleting a  four-year  degree  program. 

These  students  may  be  given  a  gen- 
eral   understanding    of    their    responsi- 


bilities and  duties  as  American  citizens, 
and  in  addition,  be  trained  for  tech- 
nical competence  in  some  fields,  as  for 
example,  drafting,  secretarial  work,  and 
metalworking. 

The  development  of  attractive  pro- 
grams at  this  level  will  divert  many 
students  who  would  otherwise  attempt 
four-year  curricula. 

For  Further  Study 

The  committee  approves  enthusias- 
tically the  plans  of  the  engineering 
faculty  to  enlarge  and  complete  its  pro- 
gram. With  respect  to  expansion  of 
curricidar  offerings  in  other  areas,  it 
recommends  for  the  immediate  future : 

1 .  Appointment  of  an  interdepart- 
mental committee  in  the  social  fields  to 
study  means  of  developing  a  research 
agency  in  the  social  sciences.  Such  an 
agency  would  require  some  financial 
support  from  the  university,  but  it 
might  well  expect  to  receixe  outside 
grants  in  support  of  significant  research 
projects. 

2.  Development  of  work  in  the  field 
of  television. 

3.  Continued  development  of  ade- 
cjuate  audio-\isual  services. 

l"he  committee  recommends  for  fur- 
ther studv  as  future  needs  are  clari- 
fied: 

1.  A  ciuriculum  in  geological  engi- 
neering. 

2.  Reactivation  of  the  curriculum  lor 
the  preparation  of  critic  teachers. 

!5.   A    ciuriculum    in    biochemistry. 

4.  A  curricuhmi   in   nuclear  studies. 
The  problem  of  jsrociuement  of  staff. 


Far 'Sighted  Legislation 

ONE  OF  'I"HE  encouraging  aspects  of  looking  ahead  in  1956 
is  the  endorsement  of  higher  education  indicated  by  Ohio 
voters  in  November.  In  voting  for  a  $150,000,000  bond  issue, 
the  \'oters  ga\e  proof  of  their  understanding  of  higher  education 
and  its  needs. 

Commenting  on  the  success  of  the  bond  issue,  President  John 
C.  Baker  observed  that  "over  the  coming  ten  years,  this  may  well 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  far-sighted  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
passed  in  Ohio. 

"It  should  ne\er  be  overlooked  that  the  share  of  the  bond 
issue  which  will  be  awarded  to  state  universities  will  not  possibly 
meet  their  needs  over  the  next  decade,"  the  president  added.  "It 
will,  however,  help  state  universities  prepare  for  the  future  and 
get  facilities  to  meet  present  needs." 

One  of  the  persons  most  instrumental  in  acquainting  the  pub- 
lic with  the  importance  of  the  bond  issue  was  Brandon  T.  Grover, 
assistant  to  the  president.  Another  was  Jacob  B.  Taylor,  vice  pres- 
ident and  business  manager  of  Ohio  State  University. 

Working  as  members  of  a  citizens  committee  for  the  fiu- 
therance  of  the  project,  Mr.  Grover  and  Mr.  Taylor  directed 
efforts  of  the  six  state  universities  to  promote  interest  in  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  pro\ided  by  the  bond  issue. 


already  critical  in  many  areas,  will 
without  doubt  become  acute.  Among 
the  factors  which  are  re.-ponsible  for 
the  current  nationwide  shortage  in  sev- 
eral fields  are  the  high  cost  of  grad- 
uate study  and  the  relatively  low  sal- 
aries of  college  teachers. 

The  Salary  Problem 

.Starting  salaries  offered  by  industry 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  often  exceed 
the  salary  which  a  university  is  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  graduate  with  the 
master's  degree  or  even  the  doctorate. 

Furthermore,  industry  has  learned 
the  value  of  graduate  work  and  is  tak- 
ing the  graduate  student  in  increasing 
numbers  and  at  .salaries  significantly 
higher  than  are  usually  offered  for  the 
undergraduate  degree. 

The  following  recommendations  are 
offered  in  the  hope  that  thev  will  help 
to  assure  an  adec|uate  staff  for  Ohio 
University : 

1.  That  deans  and  department  chair- 
men responsible  for  engaging  teachers 
begin  now  to  seek  out  potential  staff 
members  and  build  a  preferred  list. 

2.  That  in  exceptional  cases  out- 
standing teachers  be  engaged  in  antici- 
pation of  demand. 

3.  That  the  use  of  graduate  assistants 
be  expanded. 

4.  That,  wherever  possible,  econo- 
mies be  effected  by  oflfering  large  sec- 
tions, provided  space  and  superior  in- 
structors are  available. 

5.  That  the  policy  with  respect  to 
employment  of  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  a  family  be  re-examined  with  a 
view  to  possible  exceptions  in  emerg- 
encies. 

6.  That  efforts  to  improve  the  salary 
schedule  be  continued  so  that  Ohio 
University  will  be  in  a  favorable  posi- 
tion in  the  competitixe  market  for 
faculty. 

Standards  of  Performance 

Excellence  in  program  and  high 
standards  of  performance  are  significant 
for  Ohio  University.  Only  by  constant 
vigilance  in  this  regard  can  we  main- 
tain our  favorable  position  among  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  State. 

This  committee  and  its  sub-commit- 
tees were  guided  constantly  by  their 
awareness  of  this  situation.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  recognize  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  University  as  a  state 
institution  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  its  obligation  to  make  available 
to  all  qualified  students  the  opportunity 
for  higher  education. 

It  is  to  these  principles  that  the  fac- 
ulty, the  administration,  and  the  trus- 
tees must  remain  dedicated  in  the  years 
ahead. 
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EVERY  SUNDAY  morning  thousands  of  sports  fans 
scan  a  seemingly  endless  list  of  scores  from  basket- 
ball games  throughout  the  nation.  On  such  a  scale  any 
feeling  of  human  drama  is  lost  in  the  maze  of  statistics. 
But  behind  each  cold  statistic  is  a  story  of  antici- 
pation, forced  composure,  silent  contemplation,  humor, 
excitement,  exhileration  or  heartbreak,  that  make  up  a 
"road  trip."  Even  the  most  ardent  fan  may  be  com- 
pletely unaware  of  this  poignant  story  in  his  natural 
concentration  on  the  game  itself. 

To  capture  this  drama  as  it  unfolds  before,  diu'ing, 
and  after  the  big  game.  Photographer  Ed  Rhine  trained 
his  camera  on  the  principal  actors  during  Ohio  Uni- 
versity's trip  to  Indiana  University. 


CARD     PLAYING     helps    make    the     bus    ride    easier, 
keeps    minds    off    big    game    coming    up. 


CAPTAIN    HARRY   WEINBRECHT.   senior   (rom    Springfield,    relaxes   with   a 
newspaper   at  o    Bloomington   motel. 


SOPHOMORE    BOB    PETERS    uses    Friday    night 
reloxotion    time   to   write    a    letter   home. 
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LIGHT      PRACTICE      Saturday      morning 
helps    feann    get    used    fo    lU    field    house. 


DIATHERMY    TREATMENT    for    sore    thigh    muscles    Is    another    Saturday    morning 

chore. 


ABSORBED      in      practice      session 
is    Sports    Publicity    Director    Row- 
land Congdon. 


SURROUNDED     BY     EMPTY     BLEACHERS.     Rival     Coaches    Jim     Snyder    and     Branch     McCracken 
discuss    baslcetball    while    the    OU    teom    goes    through    o    Saturday    morning    workout. 


DON  SIFFT,  a  junior  from  Canton,  has  no 
worries  for  the  moment  about  the  game,  as  he 
awaits  the  call   for  the  Saturday  afternoon   meal. 


PRE-GAME     MEAL     consists    of    baited     potato. 

roast    beef,    vegetable,    orange    juice,    and    tea. 

Player    in    foreground    is    Bob    Evans. 


FORMER  TEAMMATES  ot  Porkersburg  High. 
OU's  Bob  Peters  (left)  and  lU's  Dick  Custer, 
get  together   before   facing    each   other  in   gome. 
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A   CROWD   of   10,000   watched   the   game   which   was   also   televised   over   on    Indianapolis   sfotlon. 


HALFTIME    means    a    much-needed    rest    and    a    chance    to    go    over    strategy   for   the    rest 

of  game. 

THEN   IT'S   BACK  Into  the  gome  and  the  job  of  catching  a  team 
that  leads    by    10    points. 


COACH  SNYDER  CONCENTRATES 
on  game  as  he  gets  ready  to  send 
Captain  Welnbrecht  bacit  Into  action. 


FINAL     SCORE     shows 
results       of       too       many 
turnovers    (losing    fhe    ball    without 
getting     a     shot),     brings     atmos- 
phere   of    dejection    to    Ohio    Uni- 
versity's   loclter    room. 
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BUT   TOMORROW    IS   ANOTHER    DAY.    and    a    good    athlete    like    Fred    Moore. 
Woverly    junior,    looks    ahead    to    the    next    game    as    the    team    gets    ready    to    go 

bock   to   OU. 


NEWSPAPER    ACCOUNTS    of    the    gome    provide 

reading     material     for     part    of    the     trip.     Player    is 

Scotiy     Griesheimer,     junior     from     Chillicothe. 


AS    THE    BUS    neors    Athens,    however,    there    comes 

the     reminder    that     Monday     begins     another    week 

of     classes.      To     Lorry     Morrison,     Trimble     senior. 

that    means   hitting    the    books. 


ONE    OF    THE    JOBS    of    Manager    Del    Neighbor 
is    to    make    certain    all    gear    is    packed    for   the    re- 
turn  trip. 


FOR    THE    FIRST   TIME   since   the    journey   started    the    man   who   feels 

the    tension    most   is   able   to    relax   and    dream   of   games   in   which    his 

team  hits  80  percent  from  the  floor. 
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Economic  Thought 


AI/IHOUGH  AMERICAN  econ- 
omic thouglit  and  policy  in  the 
19th  CentiiiT  were  essentially  the  same 
as  British,  there  were  two  important 
differences.  Generally,  the  classical 
economists  were  pessimistic  in  outlook, 
but  American  economists  were  optimis- 
tic about  the  future. 

Thus  Henry  Carey  in  the  1830"s 
undertook  the  task  of  disproving  the 
dismal  conclusions  of  Ricardo  and 
Malthus. 

While  Ricardo  argued  that  man  used 
the  best  soil  first,  Carey  contended  that 
he  employed  the  poorest  first,  because 
it  was  easiest  to  work,  being  light  and 
sandy.  After  expansion,  society  pushed 
toward  the  rich  ri\er  beds  and  fertile 
valleys. 

Carey  also  opposed  the  Malthusian 
theory  of  population  by  claiming  that 
as  popidation  increased  the  animal 
population  decreased  and  the  supply 
of  carbonic  acid  therefore  diminished. 
Since  the  vegetable  world  needed  the 
carbonic  acid  it  was  necessary  for 
human  population  to  increase. 

Not  many  people  accepted  the  rea- 
sons for  Carey's  optimism.  However, 
many  did  accept  his  buoyant  confi- 
dence. He  visualized  society  as  expand- 
ing with  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
Such  optimism  has  become  deeply  im- 
bedded in  our  thought  and  policy. 

Thus  the  British  outlook  for  the 
future,  based  upon  Ricardo  and  Mal- 
thus, was  bleak  and  dismal,  but  Ameri- 
cans, influenced  by  Carey,  were  most 
optimistic. 

Course  of  Protection 

In  addition  to  Carey's  dissent  Am- 
erican economic  policy  differed  from 
the  British  in  another  way.  Essentially, 
the  classical  tenets  were  instrumental 
in  establishing  free  trade  in  England, 
but  America  followed  a  different  course 
— that  of  protection. 

The  architect  of  American  protection 
policy  was.  oddly  enough,  a  German, 
Freidrich  List,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try to  live  in  the  1820's  (or  rather,  he 
was  exported,  because  he  was  expelled 
by  Germany) . 

He  argued  that  free  trade  was  the 
proper  course  for  the  British  but  not 
for  Germany  or  the  United  States.  He 
contended  that  history  proved  that  so- 
cieties had  to  pass  through  patterns  ol 
civilization. 

There  were  the  savage,  the  pastoral, 
the  agricultural,  the  agricultmal  and 
manufacturing,   and,   finally,   the   agri- 
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and  PubUc  Policy 


By  Dr.  Fred  Picard 


PART  II 


cultural  -  manufacturing  -  commercial 
stages. 

If  an  economy,  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment, should  be  subjected  to 
competition  from  a  nation  further  ad- 
vanced, then  that  economy  should  em- 
ploy protection  to  help  its  growing 
industiy. 

Thus  both  the  U.  S.  and  Germany 
needed  ])rotection  (in  1840)  because 
England  had  reached  the  highest  stage 
of  development  whereas  Germany  and 
the  U.  S.  were  only  in  the  agricultural 
stage.  Thus  the  infant  industry  prin- 
ciple became  the  accepted  policy  on 
the  American  scene. 

But  the  main  stream  of  American 
economic  policv  in  the  19th  C'entiu^ 
was  essentially  British  classicism,  except 
for  the  influence  of  Carey  and  List. 

However,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
20th  Century  a  group  of  thinkers, 
known  as  the  institutionalists  forced  a 
complete  appraisal  of  the  prevailing  be- 
liefs in  economic  policy.  These  people 
were  all  Americans  and  their  outlook 
was  conditioned  by  the  American 
scene. 

The  Classical  economists  contended 
that  production,  consumption,  and  dis- 
tribution were  determined  by  economic 
laws,  and  that  man  directed  the  eco- 
omic  system  toward  its  goals  by  cal- 
culating his  satisfactions. 

The  classical  framework  was  domi- 
nated by  price,  and  it  was  largely 
materialistic.  To  the  classicists,  man 
was  a  calculating  machine  —  capable 
of  determining  what  was  best  for  him 
(which,  in  turn,  was  best  for  the  econ- 
omic system) . 

The  institutionalists  did  not  believe 
that  man  was  so  rational.  To  them,  the 
determining  forces  of  economic  activi- 
ties were  institutions,  and  institutions 
could  best  be  described  as  "widesptcad 
social  habits." 

Perhajjs  it  would  be  helpful  to  un- 
derstand   the    economic    circumstances 


Jarevailing  in  the  last  of  the  19th  and 
;early  20th  Centuries. 

It  was  an  era  of  "monopoly,  manip- 
ulation, and  marauding."  A  time  in 
which  the  abuses  of  capital  were  flag- 
rant, varied,  and  wide-spread.  This 
was  the  corporate  age.  We  had  taken 
great  pains  to  create  and  protect  the 
corporation  and  then,  like  the  magic 
of  Dukas  sorcerer's  apprentice,  it  be- 
came immanageable. 

In  America  the  issues  of  bimetalism, 
railroad  abuses,  the  Grangers,  and  de- 
flation were  symptomatic  of  the  abuse 
of  corporate  power.  After  1875  com- 
petitive markets  were  weakened  and 
many  books,  such  as  Josephson's  "Rob- 
ber Barons"  and  Lundberg's  "Sixty 
Families,"  illustrate  only  too  well  the 
existing  abuses. 

Thus  Cornelius  'Vanderbilt  wrote  to 
a  group  of  his  associates,  "You  have 
undertaken  to  ruin  me.  I  will  not  sue 
you,  for  the  law  takes  too  long.  I  will 
ruin  you."  And  he  did. 

Shortly  after  that  he  said,  "What 
do  I  care  about  the  law.  Hain't  I  got 
the  power?" 

Look  Back  with  a  Blush 

Jay  Gould,  in  1881,  found  the  great 
blizzard  had  blown  down  the  telegraph 
wires  and  he  had  to  send  his  orders 
to  his  broker  by  messenger.  His  eneinies 
kidnapped  the  messenger  and  substitu- 
ted their  own,  one  of  similar  features, 
and  Jay  Gould  was  dismayed  to  find 
that  his  market  moves  were  known  to 
his  adversaries. 

It  was  an  age,  as  Heil  Groner  wrote, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  back 
upon  with  a  blush.  But  to  many,  all  was 
well.  One  could  read  Taussig,  Marshall, 
and  J.  B.  Clark  and  not  realize  that 
there  was  anything  amiss. 

They   did    not    realize    that    markets 

were    rigged.    Instead    they    contended 

(please  turn  page) 
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D).  Picaid,  whose  two-part 
article  on  economic  philosophies 
is  concluded  this  month,  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  University 
faculty  since  1941.  An  associate 
projessor  of  economics,  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  in  1951. 
During  the  past  few  years  he  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Faculty 
Advisory  Council,  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  Economic  Workshop, 
consultant  on  the  panel  for  the 
hiduslrial  Council  and  president 
of  the  Social  Science  Section  of 
'he  Ohio  College  Association. 


that    "sacrifices,    exertion,    and    skill" 
were   responsible   for  great   fortunes. 

What  was  needed  was  the  eye  of  a 
skeptic  —  someone  like  De  Toqueville 
or  Bryce  who  could  view  the  scene 
with  impartial  perspective. 

Age  of  Veblen 

Such  a  man  was  Thorstein  Veblen, 
the  American  of  Norwegian  ancestry. 
He  made  a  de\astating  attack  on  Am- 
erican capitalism,  and,  in  a  sense, 
forced  us  to  reappraise  our  beliefs.  In 
the  long  run,  he  was  responsible  for 
many  of  our  present  laws. 

To  Veblen,  the  problems  of  society 
were  caused  largely  by  the  existence  of 
two  dominating  institutions,  private 
property  and  technology.  He  felt  that 
there  was  a  definite  schism  between 
these  two. 

Private  property  was  dominated  by 
the  urge  to  produce  profits  —  the  pec- 
uniary motive  —  while  technology  was 
dominated  by  techniques  of  production 
—  the  process  of  machine  technology. 

Thus  a  conflict  arose  between  the 
engineer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  devise 
newer  and  more  efficient  means  of 
production,  and  the  entrepreneur  whose 
problem  was  to  amortize  the  original 
capital  investment  and  earn  a  profit 
for  the  owner. 

There  arose  a  cleavage  between  the 
production  of  goods  and  the  restrict- 
tion  of  output,  for  the  owners  of  capital 
were  primarily  interested  in  restricting 
the  use  of  new  capital  (technology) 
because  this  would  protect  their  invest- 
ment over  its  lifetime. 

Veblen  was  objecting  to  the  capital- 
ists who,  he  believer,  could  profit  by 
manipulating  prices,  restricting  output, 
and  generally  abusing  the  public  to  pro- 
tect investment. 

This  position  is  amjjly  illustrated  by 
an  event  in  the  I89()'s.  There  was  a 
railroad  accident  and  the  \  ice-president 


was  called  to  task  about  the  impact 
upon  the  public. 

He  replied,  "The  public  can  take 
care  of  itself.  It  is  as  much  as  I  can 
do  to  take  care  of  the  railroad." 

And  J.  P.  Morgan  was  quoted  as 
saying  "I  owe  the  public  nothing." 

Veblen  recognized  that  competition 
was  not  an  effective  force  in  controlling 
price.  Certain  institutions  pre\ented  the 
idyllic  state  of  the  classical  economists. 
Laissez  faire  was  ineffective  in  the 
United  States. 

But  what  of  Veblen's  influence?  In 
this  country  we  curbed  our  monopolies 
by  legislation  (ICC,  Sherman  Act, 
Clayton  Act,  Federal  Trade  Act),  we 
fought  the  trusts,  we  encouraged  labor 
unions,  and  we  regulated  competition. 
Laissez  faire  was  dealt  a  staggering 
blow.  Since  Veblen's  time,  the  govern- 
ment has  prescribed  the  rules  of  the 
game  of  enterprise. 

Emphasis  on  Law 

The  period  that  ]3roduced  Veblen 
also  nurtured  another  influential  in- 
stitutional economist,  J.  R.  Commons. 
His  emphasis  was  upon  the  law  and 
courts  as  the  important  institutions.  He 
\isualized  a  society  in  which  the  co- 
operation of  everybody  is  required  to 
gain  the  maximum  benefits,  but  people 
are  continually  quarreling  about  pos- 
session of  property  and  division  of  the 
product. 

Collectixe  controls,  in  the  form  of 
laws,  ha\e  been  developed  to  limit  the 
conflicts.  Thus  Commons  envisioned  a 
society  in  which  economic  activity  was 
directed  by  group  action  (law"),  as  an 
institution. 

J.  R.  Commons,  after  a  rather  tur- 
bulent youth,  finally  was  beckoned  to 
Wisconsin  where  he  became  associated 
with  the  great  progressive  governor, 
Robert  LaFollette.  There  he  was  able 
to   brina;   about    siajnificant    reforms   in 


public  utilities,  social  insurance,  tax- 
ation, and  labor  legislation. 

Much  of  our  present  legislation  on 
labor,  social  insurance,  and  public 
utilities  owes  its  existence  to  the  pioneer 
work  of  John  R.  Commons,  for  the  re- 
forms in  Wisconsin  spread  quickly  to 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 

But  what  of  the  influence  of  econo- 
mists on  public  policy  iit  the  first  part 
of  the  20th  Centmy?  In  the  United 
States  we  generally  accepted  the  class- 
ical conclusions  of  laissez  faire  with 
certain  modifications  as  suggested  by 
Veblen  and  Commons.  The  main 
stream,  however,  was  more  similar  to 
that  of  .'Mfred  Marshall. 

There  were  departures,  of  course, 
during  Theodore  Roosevelt's  tenure, 
and  during  the  wartime  era  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  By  the  1920"s  our  economic 
philosophy  resembled  that  of  the  last 
decade  of  the  19th  Century,  but  with 
more  restraint. 

The  Market  Collapse 

Then  came  that  terrible  week  in 
October  of  1929.  The  stock  market 
collapsed  and  the  economy  with  it. 
Unemployment  spread  to  all  corners 
of  the  world. 

The  grim  jokes  of  the  period  s])eak 
for  themselves:  it  was  said  that  with 
every  share  of  Goldman  Sacks  you  got 
a  complimentary  revolver,  and  that 
when  you  booked  a  hotel  room  the 
clerk  inc|uii'ied.  "For  sleejjing  or  jump- 
ing?" 

The  great  depression  was  upon  the 
world.  Unemployment  spread  to  14 
millions  in  1933,  and  national  income 
plummeted  to  39  billion  dollars. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  depression, 
the  Classical  antidote  was  clear  —  re- 
duce costs  (especially  wages),  restore 
profits,  and  presto,  the  economy  would 
snap  back.  But  the  old  medicine  did 
not  work.  Perhaps  the  economy  had 
had  so  much  of  that  medicine  that  it 
became  immune. 

Had  Say's  law  been  repealed?  Did  he 
not  say  that  su])ply  creates  its  own  de- 
mand, and  that  an  economic  society 
woidd  tend  toward  full  employment? 

The  course  of  the  great  depression 
ran  on  until  1933  when  the  economy 
was  \irtually  prostrate. 

The  New  Deal 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  took 
office  in  1933.  he  took  many  reformers 
with  him.  Among  the  most  influential 
was  the  younger  school  of  institution- 
alists,  such  as  Tugwell,  Means,  Atkins, 
and  others. 

These  institutionalists  were  concerned 
with  recognizing  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain institutions,  and  using  them  to 
direct  economic  activitv  toward  certain 
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desirable  goals.  They  were  interested 
in  social  revolution  and  thought  that 
such  change  should  come  through  "con- 
trol"  —  particularly  by  government. 

These  were  the  "braintrusters."  Their 
influence  was  great.  They  promoted  re- 
forms in  (1)  money  and  banking,  (2) 
regulation  of  business,  (3)  collective 
bargaining,  (4)  social  security,  (5)  re- 
lief. (6)  agriculture.  (7)  industrial 
planning,  and   (8)    international  trade. 

Their  influence  on  economic  policy 
was  so  great  that  much  of  our  economic 
philosophy  of  today  can  be  traced  to 
them. 

End  of  an  Era 

The  depression,  for  better  or  worse, 
marked  the  end  of  an  era,  at  least 
in  economic  philosophy  and 
public  policy.  The  prolonged 
period  of  imemployment  engend- 
ered contempt  and  skepticism  for 
the  orthodox  remedies. 

Several  years  of  misery  and 
poverty  promoted  impatience.  But 
no  one  seemed  to  have  the  solu- 
tion. 

Then  in  1936.  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  the  Englishman,  entered 
the  scene.  He  has  been  called  the 
architect  of  modern  economic 
policy. 

Keynes  was  an  amazing  man 
and  his  influence  on  economic 
thinking  and  policy  is  tremend- 
ous. He  has  had  more  influence 
in  the  western  economic  world 
than  any  person  since  Ricardo. 

What  type  of  backgroimd  did 
he  ha\e?  He  was  born  in  188,'?. 
the  year  Marx  died,  and  he  died 
in  1946.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
famous  economist,  and  he  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  where  he 
later  became   a   faculty   member. 

In    time    he    became    editor    of 
the  Economic  Journal,  the  organ 
of   the   Royal    Economic    Society, 
and   the   author   of  several   books   and 
hundreds  of  articles. 

For  most  of  his  mature  life,  Keynes 
served  as  an  advisor  to  the  British 
Treasiu-y.  and  he  had  a  hand  in  most 
of  the  important  decisions  from  191. "5 
until  his  death. 

He  made  a  fortune  in  one  of  the 
most  precarious  of  all  \entures  —  in- 
ternational exchange.  And  his  biog- 
rapher, Harrod,  writes  that  he  did  this 
mornings,  before  he  ever  got  out  of 
bed. 

Keynes  was  a  director  of  several 
companies,  the  head  of  an  insurance 
company.  He  organized  the  Camarga 
ballet  and  married  the  prima  ballerina, 
Lydia  Lopoko\a.  He  managed  an  in- 
vestment trust  and  became  Bursar  of 
King's  College  (Cambridge),  turning 
a  fund  of  30,000  pounds  into  380,000. 

Like   Richardo,  he  made  a   fortiuie, 


and  then  proceded  to  point  out  the 
weaknesses  of  the  system.  And,  like 
Ricardo,  he  was  anxious  to  make  cap- 
italism work. 

Keynes  did  not  belie\e  that  either 
high  wages  or  high  interest  rates  caused 
imemployment.  Furthermore  he  point- 
ed out  that  labor  would  not  accept 
lower  wages  (largely  because  of  unions) 
and.  at  the  bottom  of  a  depression, 
there  would  be  no  great  supply  of  sav- 
ings to  reduce  the  structine  of  interest 
rates. 

What  did  cause  unem[)loyment?  Ac- 
cording to  Keynes  it  was  caused  by  a 
break  in  the  circular  flow  of  income. 

Each  transaction  in  our  economy  has 
two  sides  —  the  recipient  of  income 
receives    the    same    amount    that    the 
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payer  spends.  If  there  is  a  fall  in  the 
total  demand  of  society  it  is  caused 
by  a  shrinkage  in  flow  of  income.  Some 
persons  must  be  withdrawing  some  of 
the  income  of  society. 

Now  the  income  of  society  is  re- 
ceived by  corporations  and  individuals. 
Thus  the  total  income  of  society  is 
available  to  be  spent  on  consumption 
or  on  purchasing  machines,  buildings, 
and  equipment  (investment). 

.Society's  income  is  used  for  consump- 
tion and  investment.  And  if  the  total 
income  is  spent  on  buying  consumer 
and  in\estment  goods  the  economy  will 
operate  at  full  employment. 

But  what  is  Keynes'  new  economic 
policy?  In  general,  it  pro\'ides  for  go\- 
ernment  intervention,  not  government 
ownershi]),  in  economic  afi'airs  in  order 
to  provide  full  employment.  For  the 
most    part   this   economic   policy   is  de- 


signed   to    increase    in\estment.    either 
public  or  private. 

When  private  investment  drops.  Key- 
nes proposes  that  government  take  up 
the  slack  through  public  works.  How- 
ever, this  was  temporary,  for  Keynes 
did  not  w-ant  to  encoiuage  go\-ernment 
participation. 

If  government  in\estment  was  suc- 
cessful, unemployment  would  be  re- 
duced and  then  pri\ate  in\estment 
would  be  encouraged.  For  private  in- 
vestment would  be  encouraged  when 
profit  horizons  were  bright  and  the 
cost  of  borrowing  funds  (interest)  to 
purchase  capital  goods  was  low. 

Thus  another  part  of  Keynes'  policy 
is  that  of  maintaining  low  interest 
rates.  This  could  be  done  largely  by 
increasing  the  supply  of  money, 
and  this  could  only  be  accomp- 
lished if  gold  were  not  used  to 
restrict  the  supply  of  money. 
Thus  government  should  encour- 
age the  expansion  of  money  sup- 
ply. 

Not  only  was  Keynes  concern- 
ed with  increasing  investment, 
but  he  had  some  suggestions  on 
how  to  increase  consumption.  He 
ardently  belie\-ed  that  increased 
spending  by  consumers  would  put 
income  back  into  the  economy. 

Since  the  lower  income  classes 
tend  to  spend  (on  consumption) 
nicst  of  their  incomes,  and  the 
up]3er  income  groups  tend  to  save 
a  high  proportion  of  their  in- 
come, Keynes  supported  econom- 
ic policies  that  would  redistribute 
income  downward — so  that  more 
income  would  go  to  lower  income 
groups  and  less  would  go  to  the 
high  income  groups;  hence  saving 
would  be  reduced. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from   Smith 
and     Ricardo     who     emphasized 
thrift     and     the    need     for    sav- 
ings   and    capital    accumulation. 
Keynesianism  Today 

How  much  of  iKeynesian  economic 
philosophy  is  accepted  as  a  basis  for 
public  policy  today?  I  think  it  would 
depend  upon  whom  was  asked. 

His  \iewpoints  are  generally  accep- 
ted by  Congress,  in  varying  degrees. 
The  younger  economists  accept  his  con- 
clusions for  the  greater  part,  and  many 
of  his  ideas  are  popular  with  business 
groups. 

There  are  many  dissenters,  of  course. 
We  should  remind  ourselves  that  his 
ideas  are  the  most  recent,  and  society 
rec[uires  time  to  accept  or  reject  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  indisputably  assess 
the  influence  of  economic  thought. 
Nevertheless,  economic  ideas  have  cer- 
tainly conditioned  our  thinking,  and 
economists  ha\-e  had  a  tremendous  im- 
jjact  upon  society. 

(continued  on  page  26) 
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CONTACTS    WITH     EMPLOYERS    and    prospective    employees    ore 

made     by     phone     or     mail     through     the     Bureau     of    Appointments, 

heoded   by   Prof.  A.  C.   Gubitz. 


A 


FEW  MONTHS  ago  an  aluinmis  wrote  to  Ohio  Uni- 
\ersity's  Bureau  of  Appointments,  telling  of  his  desire 
to  change  jobs,  and  asking  if  the  bureau  director  knew  of 
any  openings  for  an  experienced  accountant. 

^Vithin  two  months  the  man  was  established  in  a  new- 
position  which  he  selected  from  several  referred  to  him  by 
the  OU  biueau. 

The  incident  was  not  at  all  unusual.  It  was  one  of  manv 
in  which  alumni  have  foimd  that  liiey  may  still  make  use 
of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments,  headed  by  Prof.  Albert  C. 
Oubitz. 

Although  the  Biu'eau  of  Appointments,  which  is 
actually  a  placement  bureau,  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  placement  of  graduating  seniors  in  good  jobs,  alumni 
from  any  year  are  invited  to  make  use  of  the  ever-growing 
number  of  important  contacts  with  industry,  business,  and 
education. 

The  accountant  who  sought  the  bureau's  hv\p  found 
1 1 1,1 1  he  was  asked  to  pay  a  two-dollar  re-registration  fee 
(one  year's  service  is  automatically  granted  after  gradu- 
ation) and  to  state  the  type  of  work  he  wanted.  After  that 
he  received  regular  notices  of  openings  which  are  reported 
daily  to  the  Bureau  of  Appointments. 

These  reports  come  by  mail  and  phone  in  ever-increas- 
ing c]uantities  from  organizations  wanting  men  and  women 
with  varied  experience.  It  is  the  ]jleasant  duty  of  the 
Bureau  of  A]j]3ointments  to  bring  together  the  em]jloyer  and 
the  prospective  employee. 

Service  for  Alumni  and  Students 

For  graduating  seniors  and  alumni  interested  in  seeking 
new  positions,  this  ser\ice  has  grown  increasingly  \aluable 
in  recent  years. 

For  instance,  last  year  some  seniors  were  invited  to 
visit  as  many  as  l.'j  or  20  major  industrial  plants  after 
being  interviewed  at  the  campus.  The  average  number  of 
offers  given  each  graduating  engineer  was  nine,  and  the 
average  for  accoiuitants  was  six. 

A  total  of  .5789  vacancies  were  reported  by  iiuhisiries 
and  schools,  and  !^80  representatives  of  these  organizations 
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\isited  the  campus  to  conduct  some  2267  interviews  with 
students.  Almost  11,000  postcards  telling  of  job  opportunities 
were  sent  out  from  the  Bineau  of  Apjjointments  to  students 
and  aliunni. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  from  two  to  foiu-  inter- 
viewers on  the  campus  every  day,  and  the  schedule  is  com- 
pletely filled  for  the  next  two  months.  These  interviewers 
represent  a  cross-section  of  the  finest  industries  and  business 
organizations  in  the  coimtry. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  such  a  successful  program  of 
providing  employment  contacts  for  students  and  alumni? 
Not  to  be  discounted,  of  course,  is  the  ciu'rent  demand  for 
college  graduates,  especially  engineers,  teachers,  chemists, 
physicists,  and  home  economics  graduates. 

Credit  also  goes  to  Ohio  University  aliunni  who  have 
established  reputations  which  prompt  their  employers  to 
seek  others  from  OU. 

But  industrial  representatives  time  after  time  say  that 
an  ec|ual  amoimt  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the  organization 
of  the  OU  Bureau  which  assures  them  of  top  accommo- 
dations and  efficient  service  during  their  correspondence  and 
subsequent  visits  to  the  campus. 

The  average  day  for  a  company  interviewer  at  Ohio 
University  includes  one  interview  every  20  minutes  from 
9  a.m.  until  5  p.m.,  and  some  companies  send  as  many  as 
five  interviewers  at  one  time. 

To  assure  such  service,  along  with  the  other  niunerous 
details  of  the  office,  the  Bureau  of  Appointments  is  divided 
into  two  sections. 

The  business  and  industrial  division,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Jessie  H.  Vance,  helps  graduates  to  find  positions 
in  such  fields  as  accoimting,  engineering,  business  adminis- 
tration, chemistr\',  and  sales. 

The  educational  division,  directed  by  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Clampbell,  assists  graduates  in  finding  teaching  and  adminis- 
trative positions  in  the  imblic  and  private  schools  of  Ohio 
and  other  states. 

Heading  the  entire  operation  is  Professor  Gubitz,  who 
has  served  as  director  of  the  Bineau  since  1947. 

Seniois   interested    in    res;isterinsf   with    the    Bureau    are 
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umni 


CREDENTIALS    of    o    senior    student   are    examined    prior   to    an    Interview 

by    R.   G.    McKay   of  the   Glidden   Company,   Cleveland,   and    Mrs.  Jessie 

H.    Vance,    who    directs    the    industrial    division    of    the    Bureau. 


INTERVIEW     between     Wr.     McKay     and     Student    Art     Ross,     a     senior 
commerce    major   from    Dover.    Ohio,    begins   a    busy   day   In    which    Inter- 
views   ore    spaced    every    20    minutes    from    9    a.m.    until    5    p.m. 


given  the  chance  to  do  so,  free  of  charge,  during  regular 
university  registration  each  semester.  They  are  asked  to  fill 
out  personal  data  sheets  and  supply  infonnation  concerning 
their  job  preferences. 

These,  together  with  transcripts  of  credits  and  facultv 
recommendations,  are  assembled  into  compact  "credentials" 
at  the  Bureau  office.  From  the  credentials  thus  filed,  cards 
for  all  students  registered  with  the  Bureau  are  made  and 
filed  according  to  job  preferences. 

Business  and  Industrial  Division 

When  an  interviewer  arranges  a  visit  to  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, postcards  are  immediately  sent  to  all  students  whose 
cards  are  in  the  category  of  the  business  he  represents. 
The  students  then  come  in  and  arrange  appointments. 

The  interviewer  can  then  study  the  credentials  of 
students  who  will  see  him,  and  prepare  for  the  interviews 
which  usually  take  place  in  the  various  rooms  of  the  Uni- 
v'ersity  Center. 

A  few  years  ago  interviewers  were  seldom  interested  in 
seeing  men  who  were  headed  for  the  Service  after  gradu- 
ation. Today,  however,  they  not  only  see  them,  but  offer 
them  jobs  with  the  opportunity  to  work  until  going  into  the 
Armed  Forces  and  have  their  jobs  waiting  for  them  when 
they    return. 

Professor  Gubitz  emphasizes  the  point  that  the  Bureau 
of  Appointments  never  attempts  to  show  a  preference  for 
any  student  or  any  company,  wishing  to  avoid  any  imfor- 
tunate  repercussions  which  could  result  from  such  a  practice. 

Success  of  the  system  is  seen  clearly  in  the  statistics 
which  show  that  almost  all  students  who  register  either 
find  positions  directly  through  the  Bureau  or  with  its 
assistance. 

Alumni  are  also  invited  to  the  interviews  if  they 
prefer,  but  usually  they  make  their  own  contacts  with  the 
company.  The  Bureau  sends  them  the  company's  name  and 
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a  description  of  the  job.  and  will  also  forward  their  creden- 
tials to  the  company,  if  they  so  desire. 

Another  factor  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
Bureaus  success  is  an  organization  known  as  the  "Mid- 
West  College  Association,"  which  is  part  of  a  national 
organization  of  placement  directors.  Professor  Gubitz  served 
as  vice-president  of  the  group  two  years  ago. 

Once  a  year  the  Mid-West  College  Association  meets 
with  associate  members  representing  business  and  industry. 
By  talking  over  matters  such  as  accommodations  expected 
for  interviews,  and  the  reasons  for  certain  correspondence, 
members  are  able  to  avoid  unnecessary  misimderstandings 
which  might  arise  from  such  a  competiti\e  program. 

Educational  Division 

Registration  and  preparation  of  credentials  are  carried 
out  the  same  for  the  academic  division  as  for  the  industrial 
division. 

The  greatest  difference  in  procedures  of  the  two  di\i- 
sions  is  that  more  dealings  with  the  schools  are  carried  out 
through  correspondence  than  through  campus  interviews. 

Schools  are  contacted  periodically  by  Mrs.  Campbell, 
and  an  up-to-date  file  of  openings  is  always  available  to 
students  who  are  registered  with  the  Bureau.  In  addition, 
mimeographed  copies  of  these  openings  are  sent  to  the 
students  every  two  weeks. 

The  openings  include  schools  in  several  states,  although 
most  graduates  accept  teaching  positions  in  Ohio. 

No  longer  a  minor  item  is  the  additional  response  from 
Air  Force  and  Army  Dependent  Schools,  as  well  as  Amer- 
ican schools  in  coimtries  such  as  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Lebanon. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  demand  for  teachers  far 
exceeds  the  supply.  Many  excellent  openings  for  experienced 
teachers  are  reported  each  year,  and  the  academic  division 
carries  on  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  with  alimmi  who 
solicit  its  service. 

Consequently,  the  Bureau  of  Appointments  is  always 
glad  to  hear  from  teachers  and  from  schools,  in  order  to 
keep  its  records  up-to-date. 

Credentials  for  both  the  Academic  and  Industrial  Divi- 
sions are  discarded  after  20  years  because  of  storage 
difficulties. 

Neither  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments  solicits 
registrations  from  alumni,  feeling  that  such  a  practice  might 
be  intei-preted  as  an  attempt  to  draw  them  away  from  their 
present  positions. 

However,  the  Bureau  is  providing  a  notable  opportunity 
for  students  and  alumni  who  are  interested  in  its  service. 


STUDENTS  MAY  come  to  the  Bureau  of  Appointments  at  any  time  to 
inquire  about  teaching  positions.  Mrs.  Kay  Campbell  (left)  directs  the 
Bureau's  educotional  division.  Through  this  service,  Carol  Reese  (right), 
v/ho  graduates  in  February,  has  already  obtained  o  position  ot  Shaker 
Heights   HHIgh   School. 


DR.  GILFORD  W.  CROWELL,  director  o(  Ohio  University's  Center  for 
Educational  Services,  completes  some  of  the  paper  work  that  goes  with 
the    field    work    of    his    office    In    the    area    marked    by    the    large    map    of 


Souttieaitern  Ohio  beside  his  desk.  Dr.  CJroweH  and  colleagues  go  into 
various  school  localities,  conduct  surveys  on  educational  problems  and 
then  advise  local  education  administrators  on  how  to  best  meet  their  needs. 


TN  MEDICAL  CIRCLES  when  a 
J-  problem  is  faced,  doctors  and  tech- 
nicians usually  resort  to  a  clinical  ap- 
proach to  the  matter. 

Detailed  studies  are  made,  findings 
are  weighed  one  against  the  other  and 
finally,  after  a  very  thorough-going 
evaluation  of  all  the  factors,  a  conclu- 
sion or  .series  of  conclusions  are 
reached. 

The  work  of  Ohio  University's  Dr. 
Gilford  W.  Crowell  is  education  and 
not  medicine,  but  from  there  on  their 
scientific  approach  to  their  respective 
subject  matter  is  the  same. 

As  director  of  the  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Services,  he  heads  the  operation 
of  a  "clinic"  for  meeting  problems  in 
the  field  of  education.  Equipment  for 
the  work  of  Dr.  C!rowell  and  his  staft" 
are  not  test  tubes,  thermometers  and 
the  usual  array  of  scientific  devices.  In- 


stead, in  the  quarters  of  the  Centei',  in 
the  basement  of  Edwin  Watts  Chubb 
Library,  are  long  rows  of  publications 
and  dozens  of  file  drawers  of  reports 
from  which  can  be  garnered  the  solu- 
tions to  perplexing  problems  of  teachers 
and  administrators  at  any  of  the  several 
levels  of  education. 

Essentially,  as  the  name  of  the  office 
implies,  the  function  is  that  of  a  service 
ofTered  by  a  state  imiversity  to  those 
other  public  educational  institutions  re- 
c|uesting  assistance  in  some  form. 

While  generally  limited  to  schools  in 
the  Southeastern  Ohio  area,  the  work 
of  the  Center  sometimes  extends 
throughout  the  state.  Only  Ohio  Uni- 
versity and  Ohio  State  L'niversity  ofler 
such  a  program  at  the  present  time. 

Administratively,  the  Center  is  a  jjarl 
of  the  C'.ollege  of  Education.  Accord- 
ingly,   to    fullfil    its    function    it    draws 


widely    from     the    services    of    various 
members  of  the  education  faculty. 

Those  faculty  members  who  are 
specialists  in  their  own  fields  of  educa- 
tion cooperate  fully  with  the  program 
of  the  Center.  On  a  full-time  basis  only 
Dr.  Crowell,  an  assistant,  and  a  secre- 
tary are  available  to  cany  on  the 
])rogram. 

Three  graduate  assistants  in  edu- 
cation assigned  to  the  C'enter  and  the 
start"  of  facidty  "authorities"  in  the  re- 
specti\e  fields  round  out  the  "labor- 
atory technicians." 

Foin-  distinct  areas  of  service  figure 
into  the  program  of  Dr.  Crowell  anil 
his  colleagues. 

The  first  is  what  is  termed  Field 
Suiveys;  secondly.  Consultant  Senice; 
thirdly,  Curriculimi  Lab;  and  lastly. 
Economic  Education. 

To   best    understand    them,    the   sub- 
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When  a  public  educational  institution  in  Ohio  has 
a  problem,  it  oftens  finds  the  "cure"  through  an 

OU  "clinic"  known  as  the  Center  for  Educational  Services 


Approach  to  Education 


jects  should  be  explored  separately. 

As  the  title  implies  The  Field  Survey 
operation  involves  an  on-the-spot  study 
of  a  situation  in  a  local  school  district. 
Necessitating  a  series  of  visits,  the  sur- 
vey generally  resolves  itself  to  one  of 
three  type  studies.  Either  Dr.  Crowell 
or  one  of  the  faculty  members  aiding 
on  the  program  will  survey  a  given 
situation  with  emphasis  on  (a)  build- 
ing needs  (b)  curriculum,  or  (c)  re- 
organization of  a  school  district. 

Under  the  first  heading,  buildings. 
Dr.  Crowell  is  currently  completing  a 
study  with  regard  to  the  most  appro- 
priate relocation  of  new  buildings  in 
the  fronton  Public  School  System. 
More  complex  than  meets  the  eye,  the 
survey  will  be  climaxed  only  after  a  de- 
tailed study  of  population  trends  in  the 
particular  district,  birth  rates  for  a 
given  number  of  years  to  determine 
anticipated  facility  needs,  and,  of 
course,  the  availability  of  sites  and 
funds  for  financing  a  building  program. 

Pamphlets  and   Books 

Much  of  the  literature  available  in 
the  Center  can  be  tied  directly  to  the 
second  phase  of  the  Field  Survey  area. 
Literally  thousands  of  pamphlets  and 
books  deal  with  every  phase  of  curricu- 
la both  in  elementaiT  and  secondary 
schools. 

School  administrators  and  their 
boards  of  education  are  not  quick  to 
jump  into  new  areas  of  study,  nor  are 
they  always  eager  to  modify  existing 
ones.  Thus,  they  solicit  what  they  have 
come  to  regard  as  the  expert  advice  of 
Ohio  University's  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Services. 

Reorganization,  likewise,  is  a  matter 
of  thoroughly  examining  a  local  school 
situation,  appraising  objectively  the 
pros  and  cons  of  effecting  an  organ- 
izational change,  and  then  advising  the 
local  district  of  your  conclusions. 

Under  the  Consultant  Service,  the 
second  major  area  of  concentration  of 
the  Center,  the  primaiy  function  is  that 
of  conducting  at  the  local  level  an  in- 
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stitute  or  conference  intended  to  bring 
elementary  and  high  school  teachers 
up  to  date  with  the  latest  in  educa- 
tional trends. 

Guidance  and  testing  programs  are 
the  most  common  subjects  presented  to 
teaching  groups,  while  such  subjects  as 
salaries  are  discussed  when  one  of  the 
Center's  representatives  appears  before 
a  school  administrati\e  group.  Often 
the  work  in  this  area  becomes  a  job 
of  simply  supplying  the  answers  to 
specific  questions  of  teachers  or  ad- 
ministrators. 

The  third  area,  Curriculum  Lab,  be- 
comes an  elaboration  of  one  of  the 
points  under  the  Field  Survey.  In  the 
latter  the  study  is  made  generally  to 
determine  just  what  the  curriculum  at 
a  particular  level  is,  and  then  if  re- 
quested to  do  so  the  function  in  the 
third  area  becomes  one  of  modifying 
the  curriculum  to  incorporate  the 
latest  trends. 

Last  year,  the  Center  carried  out 
studies  in  17  school  systems  in  eight 
counties.  In  one  way  or  another  the 
work  of  the  Center  carried  Ohio  U. 
representatives  into  each  of  South- 
eastern Ohio's  22  counties. 

Economic   Education,   the   fourth   of 


By  Richard  L.  Bitters 
OU  Director  of  Press  Relations 

the  major  functions  of  the  Center,  is  a 
joint  endeavor  with  the  Ohio  Council 
on  Economic  Education.  The  program 
is  one  of  canning  economic  and  social 
understanding  into  all  areas  of  the 
state.  Besides  having  local  programs  in 
1 1  cities  throughout  Ohio,  a  three-week 
workshop  on  the  campus  each  summer 
is  a  highlight  of  the  work  of  that  group. 

Growing   in  Scope 

Developed  in  1952,  the  program  in 
economic  education  is  administered  by 
Dr.  Crowell  and  Prof.  Frank  D.  Bean, 
who  serves  as  field  director.  The  story 
of  the  Economic  Education  program 
was  the  subject  of  a  full-length  feature 
in  the  January,  1955  Ohio  Alumnus. 

Growing  in  scope  each  year,  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Center  for  Educational 
Services  was  inaugiaated  in  1948.  Serv- 
ing as  director  from  then  until  1953 
when  he  became  director  of  Summer 
School  and  the  Extension  Program  was 
Dr.  Frederick  H.  McKelvey. 

Dr.  Crowell,  who  came  to  Ohio  U. 
in  1951  was  assistant  director  until  two 
years  ago  when  he  became  the  "head 
resident"  of  what  might  well  be  called 
Ohio  University's  "clinic  for  problems 
in  education." 


LARGE    NUMBERS    OF   SHELVES   with    reference    materials   on   every   phase   of  education   matters  ore 

maintained    in    the   Center   offices   in   the    Library.    Graduate   assistants   in   education   are   assigned   to 
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Bobcat  Roundup 


By  Rowland  Congdon,  '49 


VARSITY  BASKETBALL  SQUAD  members  are.  kneeling,  left  to  right, 
Larry  Williams,  John  Paulelte,  John  Tudor,  Captain  Harry  Weinbrecht, 
Bob  Peters,  Duane  Baker,  Russ  Grooms,  and  Bill  Oppenheimer.  Standing, 
some  order,  are  Larry  Morrison.  Dick  Garrison.  Fred  Moore,  Henry  Pell, 
Bob     Evans.     "Scotty"    Giesheimer,     Don    SIfft.    and    Cooch    Jim    Snyder. 


BOBCAT  FANS  should  ha\e  plenty 
to  shout  about  during  the  winter 
sports  season.  All  three  Bobcat  teams — 
basketball,  swimming  and  wrestling — 
are  considered  contenders  for  the  Mid- 
American C'onference  crowns  in  their 
respective  sports. 

The  basketballers,  as  usual,  opened 
their  season  first  and  won  three  of  their 
first  five  games.  They  defeated  Morris 
Harvey  91-71,  Ohio  Wesleyan  94-85 
and  Marietta  84-54.  Losses  were  to  In- 
diana 93-74  and  Marshall  87-71,  both 
on  the  road. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  the 
scjuad  practiced  daily  in  preparation 
for  participation  in  the  Kentucky  Invi- 
tational Tournament  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
Other  teams  in  the  tourney  were  Louis- 
ville, Morehead  State,  Murray  State, 
Eastern  Kentucky,  Western  Kentucky, 
Bowling  Green  and  Arizona.  The  tour- 
ney was  a  three  day  affair,  Dec.  27,  28. 
29. 

Coach  Jim  Snyder  was  hopeful  that 
this  tourney  and  addition  of  three  more 
games  to  the  schedule  would  give  his 
veteran  squad  enough  actual  game  ex- 
perience to  carry  them  through  to  the 
league  title. 

With  the  definite  im]jrovement  of  all 
teams  in  the  league  this  season,  a  cham- 
pion with  three  or  four  defeats  will  not 
be  surprising. 

Marshall,  Miami  and  Ohio  lost  one 
league  game  in  early  play  and  the  only 
undefeated  team  in  league  play  was 
Toledo  with  two  straight  w'ins. 


Pacing  the  Ohioans  in  their  lirst 
Cjuintet  of  games  was  a  balanced  scor- 
ing pimch  of  five  players  averaging  1 1 
or  more  points  a  game.  These  were 
Fred  Moore  15.6,  Bob  E\-ans  12.6, 
Harry  Weinbrecht  11.8,  "Scotty"  Gries- 
heimer  11.2,  and  Dick  Garrison  11. 

The  precision  passwork  evident  with 
last  year's  team  which  had  a  16-5 
record  has  so  far  been  scanty.  But  Sny- 
der believes  the  added  work  over  the 
holidays  will  tend  to  .give  the  boys  the 
extra  sharpness  they  need. 

With  nine  letteirnen  and  last  year's 
three  top  scorers  returning,  basketball 
fortunes  were  looking  up.  Though  the 
schedule  is  rougher  and  the  league 
teams  improved,  hopes  were  high  that 
the  Bobcats  would  have  a  lot  to  say 
about  who  was  to  be  the  wearer  of  the 
basketball  crown. 

THE  WRESTLERS  had  one  meet 
in  December  and  then  held  off 
intercollegiate  competition  until  after 
the  holidays.  The  pre-Christmas  com- 
petition proved  that  Ohio's  mat  team 
will  be  the  team  to  beat  again  in 
the  conference.  They  are  defending 
champions. 

The  opener  was  a  c|uadrangLdar 
affair,  pitting  Ohio  State,  Findlay, 
Baldwin-Wallace  and  Ohio  U.  together 
on  the  Buckeye  mats. 

The  Bobcats  put  seven  wrestlers  into 
the  finals  and  came  out  with  a  second 
place  finish  to  the  Buckeyes  who  col- 
lected 43  points  to  OU's  39.  Findlay 
was  third  with  22  points  and  B-\\'  had 


21.  Both  are  future  dual  meet  op- 
ponents of  the  Bobcats. 

Tom  Nevits,  137  pounds,  and  Cap- 
tain Steve  Rudo,  157,  were  OU's  two 
individual  titlists  in  the  meet.  Nevits 
decisioned  Ohio  State's  Mark  Roberts 
10-1,  after  pinning  his  first  opponent 
in  1  :  38.  Rudo  defeated  Buckeye  Gene 
Weiss  7-3,  to  win  his  weight  class. 

TN  SWIMMING,  Coach  Bob  Bartels' 
-^  crew  is  headed  by  All  American 
Henry  "Tad"  Potter,  50  and  100-yard 
freestyle  champion  of  the  MAC. 

He  is  captain  of  the  team  and  is 
one  of  six  lettermen  returning.  The 
Bobcats  were  nosed  out  for  the  confer- 
ence title  by  Miami  last  season  after 
being  champion  the  two  preceding 
years. 

The  swimmers  first  outside  compe- 
tition is  in  the  Mid-American  Confer- 
ence Relays  held  in  Athens,  Jan.  7. 

At  this  event  the  three  other  league 
schools  having  swimming  teams — Kent 
State,  Miami  and  Bowling  Green — will 
compete  with  the  Bobcats  in  relay 
events  and  diving  contests.  This  is  not 
to  be  confused,  howe\-er,  with  the  an- 
imal meet  deciding  the  league  titlist  to 
be  held  at  the  end  of  the  season  at 
Bowling  Green. 

Returning  from  last  year's  Bobcat 
team,  besides  Potter,  are  Bill  Faunce, 
breaststroker:  Dick  Hamlin,  freestyler; 
Max  Krecic,  middle  distances;  Dave 
Warren,  di\ing,  and  Don  Michael, 
backstroke.  Remainder  of  the  team  will 
be  com]3rised  mostly  of  sophomores. 
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Florida 

A  new  chapter  was  added  to  the 
Ohio  University  Alumni  Association  on 
December  3  when  Florida  alums  held 
an  organizational  meeting  at  the  Crys- 
tal Ball  Restaurant  in  Tampa. 

Guests  from  the  campus  were  Carroll 
Widdoes,  athletic  director  and  head 
football  coach ;  Frank  Richey,  freshman 
football  and  freshman  baseball  coach; 
and  Alumni  Secretary  Martin  L.  Hecht, 
who  served  as  toastmaster  for  the  affair. 
Both  coaches  spoke  on  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity athletic  outlook. 

John  W.  "Jack"  Morgan,  '34,  of 
Winter  Park,  Florida,  told  the  alumni 
gathering  about  the  Association's  re- 
organizational  plans  and  the  import- 
ance of  a  strong  alumni-university  rela- 
tionship. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  a  member  of  the  OU 
Alumni  Association  Board  of  Directors. 


Elected  chairman  of  the  Tampa 
Chapter's  board  of  directors  was  Henry 
E.  Wiley,  Jr.,  owner-operator  of  the 
McDill  Dry  Cleaning  Company  in 
Tampa.  He  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  organizational  meeting. 

Other  board  members  elected  at  the 
meeting  were  William  Hartman,  '41, 
and  Burton  I.  Swan,  '48,  both  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Kenneth  W.  Walters, 
'47,  of  Cleai-water. 

Varsity  Board 

The  Alumni  Varsity  Board  Council, 
under  the  direction  of  Chairman 
George  M.  Brown,  '31,  Cleveland  at- 
torney, held  its  first  annual  meeting  in 
Athens,  Saturday,  December  10. 

After  a  business  meeting  at  the  Ohio 
University  Center,  members  of  the 
board  attended  the  Ohio  University- 
Ohio   Wesleyan   basketball   game,    and 


a  party  at  the  home  of  Frank  Richey. 
Principal  speaker  at  a  dinner  meet- 
ing held  by  the  group  was  Brandon  T. 
Grover,  assistant  to  the  president.  Ath- 
letic Director  Carroll  Widdoes  was  dis- 
cussion leader  at  the  business  meeting. 

Akron 

A  Christmas  luncheon  was  held  by 
the  Akron  Association  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Women  at  the  "Smorgasbord" 
in  Stow,  Ohio,  December  3.  Christmas 
decorations  added  to  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion. 

The  Christmas  stoiy,  "The  Littlest 
Angel"  was  read  by  Mrs.  L.  D.  Smith 
(Pearl  Woodward,  '25),  and  carols 
were  sung  by  the  group.  Thirty-one 
members  and  three  guests  attended  the 
affair. 

Mrs.    William    E.    Howard^ 
Corresponding  Secretary 


How  You  Can  Help  Reduce  the  Teacher  Shortage 

A  message  to  college  alumnae  from  Mrs.  Alice  K.  Leopold^ 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Women's  Affairs 


ALL  OF  YOU  have  read  and  heard 
so  much  about  the  national 
teacher  shortage  that  you  may  feel  you 
want  to  hear  no  more  unless  you  can 
do  something  about  it.  I  should  like  to 
outline  briefly  what  you,  as  a  college 
graduate,  can  do  by  participating  in 
an  action  program  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  New  Teachers  for 
the  Nation's  Classrooms.  The  program 
resulted  from  a  joint  conference  of 
educators  and  citizens  called  by  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  a 
year  ago. 

The  idea  is  simple :  to  recruit  and 
give  special  intensive  training  for  teach- 
ing to  college  graduates,  possibly  in- 
cluding you,  if  you  are  personally  quali- 
fied for  teaching,  if  you  live  in  a  com- 
munity where  there  is  a  shortage  or 
will  be  one,  and  if  you  are  available 
for  employment,  perhaps  because  your 
own  children  are  in  school. 

Yet  for  this  program  to  succeed,  com- 
munity action  will  be  needed  in  the 
many  localities  where  there  is  a  short- 
age. Action  will  be  required: 

1.  On  the  part  of  the  local  school 
authorities,  to  estimate  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  local  shortage  now  and 
for  the  next  few  years  and  to  assess  the 
supply  of  qualified  teachers  that  will  be 


a\'ailable  from  the  usual  sources  —  the 
young  men  and  women  graduating 
from  teachers  colleges  and  schools  of 
education.  We  know  that  this  supply 
will  not  be  adequate  in  most  communi- 
ties because  our  new  young  teachers 
for  the  next  five  years  must  be  drawn 
from  those  who  were  born  some  18  to 
23  years  ago  when  the  birthrate  was 
very  low.  The  children  needing  teach- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  have  been  born 
since  World  War  H,  during  a  period 
of  high  birthrate.  Do  you  know  what 
the  outlook  for  your  community  is? 
How  many  children  will  need  teach- 
ing? How  many  teachers  from  the 
usual  sources  will  be  available  to  teach 
them? 

2.  0?i  the  part  of  local  teacher  train- 
ing institutions  to  work  out  intensive 
training  programs  that  prepare  you  and 
your  fellow  college  alumnae  for  the 
standard  State  certificate  for  teaching 
by  completing  study  and  supervised 
teaching  requirements.  Do  you  know  if 
anything  is  being  done  along  these 
lines  in  your  community,  as  it  is  being 
done,  for  instance,  in  Detroit,  San 
Diego  and  a  number  of  communities 
in  Connecticut? 

3.  On  the  part  of  college  graduates 
not  now  working  but  available  for  work. 
Have  you  checked  to  see  if  teachers  are 


needed  locally?  To  learn  what  teaching 
today  is  like?  To  see  if  you  have  the 
basic  qualifications  for  making  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  and  if  you  can  complete 
the  training  for  teaching  on  a  standard 
certificate? 

4.  On  the  part  of  teachers  already  at 
work,  whose  only  hope  to  relieve  the 
increased  pressure  on  them  is  to  help 
recruit  and  train  other  college  women 
who  would  make  successful  teachers. 
Those  of  you  who  are  teachers  can  in- 
form others  about  your  work,  and  offer 
to  take  on  supervisory  responsibilities  in 
training  new  teachers  in  cooperation 
with  local  school  authorities  and  teacher 
training  institutions. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the 
idea  and  the  program,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  leaflet  entitled  "New 
Teachers  for  the  Nation's  Children."  It 
was  published  by  the  Women's  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  (Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C.)  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Meanwhile,  if  you  find  your  com- 
munity does  have  a  successful  program 
along  these  lines,  let  us  know.  We 
should  like  to  share  the  information 
with  other  women  college  graduates  in- 
terested in  doing  their  share  to  relieve 
the  teacher  shortage,  one  of  the  critical 
hazards  to  our  Nation's  future. 


January,     1956 
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Atomic  Exposition 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Randall,  associate 
professor  of  physics,  represented  Ohio 
University  at  formal  opening  cere- 
monies of  the  International  Atomic 
Exposition  and  Nuclear  Engineering 
and  Science  Congress  in  CUewland  De- 
cember 10-16. 

Thirty  members  and  guests  of  the 
OU  chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Physicists  also  attended  the  affair 
which  was  the  largest  exhibit  of  peace- 
ful atomic  uses  yet  staged. 

Sponsored  by  28  cooperating  socie- 
ties, the  exposition  was  similar  to  meet- 
ings on  atomic  energy  held  in  Geneva 
last  summer.  Three  thousand  scientists 
gathered  for  the  event,  which  included 


the  presentation  of  nearly  300  technical 
papers  formerly  considered  classified  in- 
formation. 

Faculty  members  who  took  part  in 
the  exposition  along  with  Dr.  Randall 
were  Dr.  Thomas  Curry  of  the  Chem- 
istry Department.  Svend  Sorenson  of 
the  Engineering  Department,  and 
James  Shipman  and  Dr.  John  Edwards 
of  the  Physics  Department. 

Dr.  Clippinger  Honored 

Dr.  Donald  R.  Clippinger,  dean  of 
the  Graduate  College,  has  been  named 
first  vice  president  of  the  Ohio  School 
Boards  Association.  Dean  Clippinger  is 
president  of  the  Athens  city  school 
board  and  past  president  of  the  .South- 
eastern Ohio  .School  Boards  Association. 


From  the  Annals 

By   Robert   E.   Mahn 


HOWARD 
HALL 


ON  JANUARY  3,  1899  it  was 
recorded  by  Professor  D.  J. 
E\ans  that  we  "ha\e  cjuite  a  time 
getting  settled  whether  or  not  young 
ladies  must  board  at  dormitory.  If 
so  we  shall  lose  several.  I  left  it  un- 
decided (in  the  absence  of  Presi- 
dent Super)  except  in  case  of  two 
girls  who  go  home  every  Satiu'day, 
and  others  who  board  themselves." 

On  January  11  "a  facidty  meeting 
was  called  to  consider  the  case  of  a 
coed  who  was  forbidden  to  register 
unless  she  boarded  at  the  dormitory 
.  .  .  We  decided  (in  what  was  de- 
scribed as  a  stormy  session)  to  regis- 
ter her  pending  the  action  of  the 
trustees  next  week." 

The  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty  that  young  ladies  who  were 
not  residents  of  Athens  be  required 
to  live  in  the  dormitory  and  to  board 
there  unless  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians requested  otherwise,  and  un- 
less all  rooms  were  occupied,  was 
made  effective  "with  a  view  solely 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  young 
ladies  themselves  and  not  with 
any    ])urpose     to     restrict     them     in 


the  enjoyment  ot  e\ery  legitimate 
privilege." 

Thus  supervised  housing  of  girls 
had  its  beginning  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  in  Ladies"  Hall  "located 
nearly  opposite  the  north  entrance 
to  the  campus.  It  is  a  fine  com- 
modious brick  structure,  where 
beautifid  rooms  are  occupied  by  lady 
teachers  and  students.  It  affords  a 
safe,  comfortable  home,  warmed  and 
lighted,  with  bath  room  privileges, 
and  is  under  excellent  supervision, 
all  at  a  cost  of  $4.00  per  week. 
Eveiything  is  furnished  except  soap 
and  towels." 

Built  in  1896  with  private  fimds, 
and  under  lease  to  the  University 
prior  to  its  purchase  in  1908,  Ladies" 
Hall  had  a  capacity  of  only  thirty. 
and  had  to  be  enlarged  immediately 
after  purchase. 

Beginning  in  1900  it  was  usually 
referred  to  as  Womcn"s  Hall.  In 
1916  it  was  appropriately  named 
Howard  Hall  in  honor  of  the  presi- 
dent during  whose  administration 
yoimg  ladies  were  first  admitted  to 
the  University. 


Faculty  Party 

More  than  1000  persons  attended 
the  December  12  President"s  Reception 
for  members  of  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration and  their  families. 

Joining  President  and  Mrs.  John  C. 
Baker  in  the  reception  line  at  the  an- 
nual affair  were  Ohio  University's 
newest  deans,  Francis  N.  Hamblin  of 
the  College  of  Education  and  Clark  E. 
Myers  of  the  College  of  Commerce, 
and  their  wives. 

Dancing  was  held  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  LTniversity  Center  and  refreshments 
were  served  in  the  dining  room. 

Named  Chairman 

E.  H.  Gaylord,  professor  of  ci\il  engi- 
neering, has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers' education  committee  and  re- 
appointed to  the  committee  for  a  term 
of  four  years. 

The  10-man  committee  is  made  up 
of  one  educator  and  one  practicing 
engineer  from  each  of  the  nation's  five 
geographic  zones. 

Professor  Gaylord,  appointed  chair- 
man for  one  year,  recently  represented 
the  committee  on  a  task  group  in 
Chicago,  making  a  study  of  engineer- 
ing education. 


Health  Officers  Elected 

Dr.  E.  L.  Schmidt  and  Mrs.  Bertine 
Long,  staff  members  of  the  Ohio  L^ni- 
versity  Health  Center,  were  elected 
presidents  of  the  state  organization  and 
the  nursing  section  of  the  Ohio  College 
Health  Association  at  a  meeting  at 
Ohio  State  University  last  month. 

Other  doctors  from  the  university 
who  attended  the  conference  were  Dr. 
Ruth  Matthewson  and  Dr.  Burt  Held. 
Mrs.  Maxine  Stratton,  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Bennett,  Mrs.  Donna  Jean  Schafer,  and 
Miss  Joan  Bashara  represented  the 
nursing  staff  of  the  Health  Center. 


Quartet  for  Strings 

A  Quartet  for  Strings,  composed  by 
Dr.  Karl  Ahrendt,  director  of  Ohio 
L'ni\ersity"s  School  of  Music,  was  pre- 
sented by  one  of  the  oldest  string  quar- 
tets in  tlie  business,  the  Waldens,  at  a 
Dccemher  concert  in  Memorial  Audi- 
torium. 

The  composition  b)'  Dr.  Ahrendt  is 
cast  in  three  mo\ements,  and  was  en- 
thusiastically accepted  by  the  audience 
and  music  re\iewi'rs. 
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1911 

Frank  A.  White,  president  of  White- 
Wilson-Merritt,  Inc.,  heads  one  of  the 
largest  volume  insurance  agencies  in  Cleve- 
land as  the  result  of  a  recent  merger 
of  the  business  and  personnel  of  the  Equity 
Insurance  Agency  and  the  N.  B.  C.  Build- 
ing firm.  Mr.  White,  who  founded  the  com- 
pany, entered  the  insurance  business  from 
ijanking  and  became  in  1926  one  of  the 
early  million-doUar-a-year  producers  of  life 
insurance.  White-Wilson-Merritt,  Inc.  was 
one  of  the  first  agencies  in  Cleveland  to  be- 
come active  in  setting  up  pensions  and  other 
employee  benefit  projects. 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Land.sittel,  profeisor 
emeritus  of  Ohio  State  University,  is  living 
in  Delaware.  Ohio. 

1913 

Carrie  Edith  Ricketts  Cook  (Mrs. 
John  G.)  resumed  teaching  this  year  at  the 
State  Teachers  College,  Frostburg,  Md., 
where  she  had  taught  several  years  before 
her  marriage.  She  is  an  instructor  in  the 
English  Department,  and  "enjoying"  all  my 
work  and  the  enthusiastic  students  more 
than  ever  before." 

1914 

Dr.  E.STHER  Greisheimer  has  completed 
a  revised  seventh  edition  of  her  textbook. 
"Physiology  and  .Anatomy."  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  donated  to  the  Ohio  University 
library.  Dr.  Greisheimer  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Temple   University  School  of  Medicine. 


Marion  Wolcott  is  librarian  at  the 
University  of  Indiana. 

1916 

Doris  Braxche  Whiteman  is  living  in 
Napoleon,  Ohio. 

Bessie  Maudeline  Gatton  is  dietitian 
at  Ohio  State  University's  Westminster  Hall. 

1917 

Doris  .\.  States,  a  retired  teacher,  lives 
in  Spencerville.  Ohio,  where  she  is  active  in 
the  WCTU  and  church  work. 


1919 

W.  Douglas  Johnson,  who  served  as 
counselor  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.  city  high 
schools  for  more  than  30  years,  is  now  re- 
tired, but  still  busy  in  civic  and  church 
affairs. 


1920 

George  Eldon  C^arr  has  accepted  the 
position  of  administrative  assistant  (Pur- 
chasing) for  the  Parma  Board  of  Education. 
Mr.  Carr  resigned  last  May  as  head  of  the 
Logan  schools  after  25  years  of  service  and 
more  than  38  years  in  education.  Recently 
he  was  a  representative  of  the  Ohio  In- 
formation Committee,  organized  to  fight  the 
ClO-proposed  increase  in  unemployment- 
compensation  benefits. 


John  H.  Pricf.,  "26 

ON  DECIEMBER  2  a  soft-spoken, 
extremely  cajjable  alumnus  ol 
Ohio  Uni\ersity  took  over  a.s  city 
auditor  of  Clolumbus,  Ohio.  His  ap- 
pointment   by    the    City   Council,    to 


succeed  the  retiring  auditor,  had  the 
enthusiastic  backing  of  the  Press 
and  those  closest  to  the  political 
scene. 

For  John  H.  Price.  '26,  had  al- 
ready proven  his  ability  in  an  ac- 
counting career  that  includes  27 
years  as  state  examiner  in  the  office 
of  the  state  auditor.  Fifteen  of  those 
years  were  spent  auditing  depart- 
ments and  accounts  of  the  Colum- 
bus city  government. 

An  attorney  as  well  as  an  auditor, 
Mr.  Price  is  familiar  with  both  the 
legal  and  financial  technicalities  of 
the  auditor's  work. 

Mrs.  Price,  the  former  VVreta 
Stalnaker,  graduated  from  Ohio 
Uni\ersity  in  1923.  The  new  audi- 
tor's brother,  Dr.  Sumner  Price, 
director  of  Queen  Hospital  in  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  is  a  1921  OU  grad- 
uate, and  a  sister,  Dr.  Louise  Price, 
graduated  from  OU  in  1914.  .She  is 
now  on  the  staff  of  Brooklyn  College, 
New  York.  Both  of  Mr.  Price's  par- 
ents, now  deceased,  also  graduated 
from  Ohio  University. 


L 


1922 

Laure.n  O.  Bitler  is  moving  to  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla..  having  resigned  in  No- 
vember from  the  post  of  executive  director 
of  the  Cleveland  Safety  Council.  He  went 
to  Cleveland  in  1928  after  executive  posi- 
tions with  school  systems  in  .Mliance  and 
Waynesburg. 

1923 

Charlotte  Elizabeth  Vesev  Shoen- 
BERGER  (Mrs.  George  R. )  teaches  at  the 
Elm  Road  School  in  Warren. 

1924 

Esther  Kenney  Staats  (Mrs.  Lorin  C.) 
serves  as  a  part-time  speech  therapist  for  the 
Athens  city  schools,  working  with  some  50 
students  in  speech  correction. 

Orril  Hanna  Elder  (Mrs.  J.  M.) 
teaches  high  school  at  Phoenix,  .^riz. 

1925 

Florence  Daugherty  Ross  (Mrs.  Fred 
.\.) ,  who  lives  at  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  is 
working  as  a  sporting  goods  saleswoman. 

1927 

Kenneth  Christy  teaches  mathematics 
at  Anderson  High  School   in   Cincinnati. 


1928 

Bessie  B.  Bodle  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
Clay  High  School  in  Oregon  Township 
near  Toledo  since  graduation  from  Ohio 
University.  A  biology  teacher,  she  also  spon- 
sors the  Future  Teachers  of  America,  serves 
as  senior  advisor,  and  directs  the  senior  play. 
Last  fall  she  was  a  delegate  to  the  Rural 
Education  meeting  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Willis  "Bid"  Edmund,  director  of  em- 
ployee activities  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company.  .A.kron.  and  past  Ohio 
Kiwanis  governor,  spoke  at  a  recent  lun- 
cheon celebrating  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Cleveland  Kiwanis  Club. 


1929 

Cdr.  Lee  M.  Mills,  supply  and  fiscal 
officer  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station  in 
Olathe,  Kansas,  has  been  in  Naval  aviation 
since  1942.  During  World  War  II  he  was 
supply  officer  of  two  aircraft  carriers,  the 
USS  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  USS 
Saipan,  and  later  he  worked  with  lighter- 
than-air  equipment  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.  At 
Olathe  he  works  with  the  Westinghouse 
Test  Facility,  jet  transition  training,  in  the 
Ground  Controlled  .Approach  School.  One 
of  the  "early  birds"  in  aviation,  Com- 
mander Mills  has  been  a  pilot  since   1929. 

Howard  H.  Brokate  is  in  radar  inspec- 
tion work  at  the  Erie  Ordnance  Depot  at 
Port  Clinton,  checking  T33.  M33,  and 
T38  radar  systems.  He  has  been  at  E.O.D. 
for  five  years. 


January,     1956 
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Robert  S.  Soule,  '23 


ROHER  I  S.  SOULE,  an  alum- 
nus of  Ohio  University,  class  of 
19211,  was  elected  a  vice  president 
of  Monongahela  Power  Company, 
Fairmont.  \A'cst  Virninia,  at  a  board- 


ol-directois  meeting  No\'.  'M)  and 
assumed  his  new  duties  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Soide  has  been  with  the  power 
company  since  1927,  following  three 
years  of  teaching  in  Parkersburg  {W. 
Va. )  High  .School.  His  first  job  witii 
Monongahela  was  as  educational  di- 
rector in  Parkersburg  di\ision.  He 
ino\ed  to  Fairmont  with  similar 
duties  in  1928  and  in  1931  became 
personnel  director.  He  has  headed 
that  department  imtil  the  present. 

Currently  he  is  a  member  of  the 
industrial  relations  committee  of 
Edison  Electric  Institute  and  the 
Ohio  Electric  Utilities  Institute;  a 
member  of  the  personnel  and  office 
management  sections  of  the  Ameri- 
can Management  Association;  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Social  Security  committee  and 
the  Governor's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment   of    the    handicapped. 

In  Fairmont  he  is  active  in  ci\ic, 
church  and  Iraternal  groups.  He  now 
is  serving  on  tiie  boards  of  the  Mar- 
ion County  Hospital  and  Medical 
.Service,  Inc.,  and  the  Marion  Coun- 
tv  Public  Library. 


Marjorie  Cover  Kerr  teaches  the  fifth 
e;rade  at  Poland  Union  School,  Poland, 
Ohio. 


1930 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Young,  with  the  Navy 
Electronics  Laboratory  in  San  Diego,  Calif., 
travelled  a  distance  equal  to  25/2  times  a- 
roiind  the  earth  on  business  trips  during 
1955.  The  longest  trip  took  him  to  Switzer- 
land where  he  was  a  delegate  to  inter- 
national acoustical  standards  meetings,  and 
to  Germany,  where  he  visited  acoustical 
laboratories. 

Eva  Vane  Taylor  (Mrs.  Doak  W.)  is 
in  her  12th  year  of  teachin,g  at  Mt.  Healthy 
Elementary  School  in  Cincinnati. 


1931 

Fred  U.  Swinehart  is  manager  of  the 
.Northwestern  Rural  Electric  Corporation, 
Bryan. 

Dr.  Joe  T.  McCullough,  who  received 
his  doctorate  from  the  University  of  C'ali- 
fornia,  teaches  Romance  language  at  Sacra- 
mento State  C^ollege.   Sacramento.   Calif. 

."Vg.nes  Eisen  and  Mary  K.  Leonard, 
'3.3,  Athens  teachers,  have  "adopted"  a  12- 
year-old  Latvian  boy,  through  Foster  Par- 
ents' Plan  for  War  Children.  He  is  the 
second  child  they  have  "adopted"  through 
the  plan  of  financial  assistance  for  impover- 
ished children   in  foreign  countries. 

Grace  Secrest  Vess  (Mrs.  Ebcr  S.) 
is  a  teacher  at  the  Mc.\rthur  Public  School. 


ECONOMIC    THOUGHT 

(continiud  from  page  17) 


If  we  look  backward  we  would  be 
aware  that,  at  any  one  time,  society 
accepts  certain  economic  ideas  as 
truths,  and  the  proper  or  acceptable 
course  of  action  is  predicated  upon 
these  beliefs,  whether  they  are  good, 
better,   or  best. 

Personally,  I  ha\e  often  wondered 
whether  economists  merely  explain  the 
economic  forces  at  work  or  whether 
they  analyze  the  economic  system  and 
then  sell  theii-  ideas  to  the  public.  That 
is,  do  they  formidate  conclusions  and 
convince  .society  or  do  they  appraise 
what  society  does? 

If  I  were  called  to  judge,  I  should 
say  that  economists  do  both.  But,  prin- 
cipally, their  ideas  precede  the  action 
of  an  economic  community,  and  hence, 
they  influence  or  direct  society.  Per- 
haps, being  an  economist,  I  o\eresti- 
mate  their  impact. 

L'ndoubtcdlv  the  amplitude  ol  econ- 
omic ideas  is  dependent  u|}on  the  times. 
Smith's  ideas  were  widely  acce])ted  be- 
cause Mercantilism  was  un]Jopular;  Ri- 
cardo  was  influential  because  he  ration- 
alized the  industrialists  belief;  Veblen 
was  acceptable  because  he  recognized 
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corporate  abuses,  and  Keynes  was  in- 
fluential because  traditional  explana- 
tions were  inadequate. 

If  we  put  any  of  these  people  in  an 
era  other  than  their  own,  their  con- 
clusions appear  fantastic. 

One  might  ask,  "Where  are  we  to- 
day?" It  seems  that  individualism  and 
self  interest  are  still  the  prevailing  de- 
terminants of  our  modern  economic 
society. 

However,  this  is  not  the  unrestrained 
laissez  faire  of  the  19th  Century,  be- 
cau.se  go\ernment  now  restricts  or  re- 
strains some  actions  ol  indi\iduals  and 
business. 

I  have  always  thought  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  made  the  most  cogent  observa- 
tion of  our  society  when  he  observed 
that  "Liberty  does  not  mean  the  same 
thing  to  a  sheep  that  it  does  to  a  wolf." 

Historically,  we  can  see  where  we  ha\  e 
been  and  how  public  i3olic\  unlolded. 
What  we  do  not  know  is  what  economic 
ideas  will  guide  our  futme.  Since  I  am 
not  clairvoyant,  I  cannot  predict. 

Perhaps  in  the  year  2055  the  ideas 
of  Keynes  will  be  as  inapplicable  as 
those  of  MaltJius  in  1955. 


1932 

Clark  B.  Gabriel  has  been  named  man- 
ager of  the  Piqua  district  of  the  Dayton 
Power  and  Light  Company.  A  former  .All- 
Ohio  football  quarterback.  Mr.  Gabriel  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  coach,  but  joined  the 
Dayton  Power  and  Light  Company  in  1936. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Piqua  park  board, 
past  president  of  the  Piqua  Foremen's  Club 
and  past  member  of  the  National  Council  of 
Foremen.  He  also  is  actively  associated  with 
the  Rotarv  Club,  Elks  Lodge,  and  the 
^'MCA. 

Paul  Keller  teaches  mathematics  and 
heads  the  intramural  program  of  Delaware 
Willis  Junior  High  School.  Delaware.  Ohio. 
His  wife.  Donna,  is  enrolled  as  a  sopho- 
more at  Ohio  Wesleyan,  studying  to  be  an 
elementary  teacher.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis 
have  one  son,  Dick,  an  eighth  grade  student. 


1933 

Herbert  C.  Rickey,  veteran  New  Boston 
(Ohio)  school  teacher  who  recently  re- 
tired, was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  Novem- 
ber meeting  of  the  New  Boston  Teachers 
.Association,  and  received  a  tribute  of  a-^-^re- 
ciation  for  his  long  services  in  the  teaching 
profession. 

1934 

William  Vito  'Visnius  is  general  man- 
ager of  the  R.  H.  Olson  Corporation  in 
New  York  City. 

Irving  Robert  Siegel  teaches  at  Public 
School   193,  in  New  York's  Queens  County, 
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Kenneth     Ai,frp:d    Watson     teaches    at 
Mansfield. 


1935 

John  L.  Pickens  has  been  appointed  to 
the  newly-rreated  position  of  engineering 
research  siiper\'isor  of  the  Hartford  Accident 
and  Indemnity  Co..  Hartford,  Conn.  His 
new  job  includes  dc\clopn"ient  of  standard 
and  accepted  loss  control  methods  for  in- 
dustries. Mrs.  Pickens  is  the  former  Lorna 
Cooper,  '38. 


1937 

C'oL.  \'iRGiL  M.  Davis  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  heads  the  Mine  Warfare 
Branch  at  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  Research 
and  Development  Laboratories,  Ft.  Belvoir. 
Va. 


1938 

Clair  Heaton  has  a  clerical  position  at 
Forest  Lawn  Cemetery  in   Los  .'\ngeles. 

Joseph  S.  Gill  has  resigned  his  position 
of  first  assistant  Ohio  attorney  general  to 
enter  private  law  practice.  His  resignation 
became  effective  the  first  of  this  month.  Mr. 
Gill  first  joined  the  attorney  general's  de- 
partment in  1946.  later  entering  private 
l^racticc  in  Columbus  in  1949.  In  1951  he 
returned  to  the  department  as  first  assistant. 

Margaret  Kerr,  first  grade  teacher  at 
Onaway  School,  Shaker  Heights,  has  re- 
ceived the  master's  degree  from  Western 
Reserve  Uni\ersitv. 


1941 

Bill  Rose,  sports  editor  of  the  Marietta 
Daily  Times  since  1950.  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  public  relations  de- 
partment of  the  McBee  Company  in  Athens. 
Before  going  to  Marietta  he  was  a  news- 
paper reporter  in  Pt.  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 


GEORGE  F.  WILLIAMS,  '30,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  Technical  Products  Develop- 
mer.t  for  Kimble  Gloss  Compan'_,  subsidiary  of 
Owens-Illinois,  Toledo.  His  primary  responsibili- 
ties are  in  connection  witfi  tfie  development  of 
products  and  processes  lor  manufacturing  items 
from   borosilicate   glasses. 


1942 

Stanley  Liss,  associated  with  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  for  the  past 
eight  years,  recentlv  was  awarded  the  pro- 
fessional designation  of  chartered  life  under- 
writers from  the  American  C^ollege  of  I^ife 
Underwriters  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  1955  Million  Dollar  Round  Table 
of  the  Life  Underwriters  .-Xssociation.  Mr. 
Liss  has  his  offices  in  New  York  City. 

Harold  C.  Brown,  of  Renfrew,  Pa.,  is 
wonks  chemist  of  the  Butler  Works  of  the 
.\rmco  Steel  Corporation.  He  has  charge  of 
both  the  chemical  and  spectrocheinic.tl 
laboratories  and  supervision  of  e.\periment.d 
investigations.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  have 
four  daughters,  Linda,  Bonnie,  Marsha,  and 
Patti. 


1943 

Lowell  Cole,  head  football  coach  at 
Nelsonville  High  School,  was  named  the 
Southeastern  Ohio  .Athletic  League's  coach 
of  the  year  for  1955.  He  was  presented  with 
a  trophy  at  a  league  banquet  December  2. 


1944 

Robert  T.  Waldbauer  has  assumed  the 
duties  of  general  manager  of  the  firm  of 
George  Waldbauer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Patchoguc, 
N.  \.,  ha\'ing  had  a  fidl  partnership  in  the 
business  for  the  past  four  years.  The  com- 
pany operates  an  automotive  parts  business. 
Mr.  Waldbauer  is  also  completing  his  second 
two-year  term  as  a  \illage  trustee  and  police 
commissioner  of  Patchogue. 

William  C.  Schwitzgebel  is  assistant 
chief  of  the  Systems  Engineering  Division  at 
Headquarters.  L'SAF  Security  Service,  San 
■Antonio,  Tex. 

Mildred  Sherrick  Carver  (Mrs.  Robert 
D. ),  her  husband,  and  their  sons  Charles 
and  Jeffrey,  have  moved  from  Cleveland  to 
Huron,  Ohio.  Mr.  Carver  works  at  the  new 
Sandusky  Parts  and  Equipment  Plant  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company. 


1945 

Lucille  Corson  Riley  (Mrs.  Elson  S. ) 
e.xpects  to  return  to  San  Francisco  in  June 
after  27  months  at  .Amberly.  Queensland, 
.Australia,  where  Captain  Riley,  a  L'S-AF 
officer,  is  in  exchange  duty  with  the  Royal 
.Australian  .Air  Force.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Riley  have  two  children,  Cynthia.  8,  and 
Pamela,  1. 


1946 

Willard  H.  Brown  is  foreman  of  a  home 
construction  business  in  Lorain  and  Mrs. 
Brown,  the  former  Eva  Ranallia  teaches  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  that  city. 

Lois  Harshman  Scholl  lives  in  Rich- 
mon,  Va..  where  her  husband,  Carl,  is  as- 
sistant branch  manager  for  the  Maytag 
Company.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scholl  ha\e  two 
children,  Jefi",  5.  and   Carla,  3. 

Phil  Svvaxson.  a  commercial  artist  in 
Los  Angeles,  built  three  of  the  floats  which 
appeared  in  the  annual  Parade  of  Roses  at 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  New  Year's  Da  v.  He  also 
appeared  on  the  Groucho  Marx  radio  and 
television  show  December  7.  Mrs.  Swanson 
is  the  former  Virginia  Stansbury. 


In  Second  Place 

By   Robert  E.   Mahn 

OHIO'S  COLLEGES  and  uni- 
versities have  124,631  stu- 
dents in  campus  cla.s.ses:  88,938 
are  ftiU-timc  students,  of  which 
number  40,783  are  enrolled  in  tin- 
state  universities.  Ohio  State  has 
19,472.  Ohio  University  has  6023, 
Kent  5688.  Miami  5033,  Rowling 
Green  3646,  and  Gentral  State 
921. 

Not  only  is  your  university  in 
second  place  among  the  .state  uni- 
versities in  number  of  full-time 
students,  but  it  is  tied  for  second 
place  with  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati among  the  51  approved 
colleges  and  imiversities  in  the 
state. 

The  fad  that  it  is  a  true  resi- 
dential university  without  a 
metropolitan  environment  in  a 
state  that  ranks  sixth  in  the  na- 
tion in  number  of  college  students 
and  that  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
di\ersity  and  cjiiality  of  higher 
educational  institutions,  adds  dis- 
tinction to  its  position. 

In  number  of  full-time  students 
the  state  of  Ohio  has  five  insti- 
tutions with  more  than  5000,  17 
with  1,000  to  5000,  and  29  with 
fewer  than  a  thousand.  The 
smallest  has  71. 

Forty-six  percent  are  enrolled 
in  the  state  universities,  13  per- 
cent in  the  three  municipal  uni- 
versities of  Akron,  Cincinnati, 
and  Toledo,  31  percent  in  the  29 
private  and  Protestant  church- 
related  colleges,  and  10  per- 
cent in  the  13  Roman  Catholic 
collee;es. 


1947 

Paul  J.  Tarowsky  is  conference  leader 
in  the  Education  and  Training  Department 
of  the  Weirton  Steel  Company.  Steubenville. 
Mrs.  Tarowsky,  the  former  Jennie  Sue 
Rousey.  '48,  is  the  featured  soprano  soloist 
at  Steubenville's  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church. 


1948 

Joseph  R.  Sligo  is  a  lecturer  in  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Nevada. 

Clyde  E.  Wimer  is  a  staff  writer  for  The 
Sohioan  and  The  Sohio  Nems,  industrial  re- 
lations publications  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Ohio.  His  office  is  in  Cleve- 
land. 


1949 

Margaret  M.  Faulkner  is  supervisor  of 
accounting  for  the  Western  Express  Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 
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J.  Kenner  Agnevv,  '30 


TF  YOUR  child  should  fnroll  in 
■*■  a  high  school  course  concerning 
|)rose  and  ]5oetry,  chances  are  he 
will  use  a  textbook  written  by  an 
Ohio  University  alumnus. 

The   reason   is  evident   in   the  list 
of  publications  authored  by  a  grad- 


uate of  the  class  of  1930,  J.  Kenner 
Agnew,  who  teaches  English  at 
Santa  Monica  (California)  High 
School. 

Last  year  teacher-author  Agnew 
completed  two  text  books,  "Prose 
and  Poetry  for  Appreciation"  and 
"Prose  and  Poetry  for  Enjoyment," 
bringing  his  total  to  six  published 
textbooks.  All  six  books,  including 
three  published  in  the  year  1951 
and  one  in  1954  are  doing  very  well 
in  sales,  according  to  the  publisher, 
L.  W.  Singer  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse, 
N.  \'. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Agnew  is  a  con- 
tributing editor  to  two  other  books 
on  prose  and  poetry,  for  which  he 
also  wrote  directed  study  manuals. 
Published  in  1950,  these  two  text- 
books are  also  being  well   received. 

Only  one  of  Mr.  Agnew's  books 
is  not  focused  directly  on  prose  and 
poetry  study.  That  one  is  "Today's 
Journalism  for  Today's  Schools,"  a 
work  book-textbook  for  high  school 
journalism  instruction. 

All  of  the  former  OU  student's 
works  have  received  laudatory  re- 
views in  well-known  literary  joiu'- 
nals.  The  two  published  last  year 
were  featured  in  the  May  issue  of 
Book  Production,  the  exclusive  busi- 
ness maga/ine  of  the  hook  ])roduc- 
tion  industry. 


Herbert  Joh.nston  is  assistant  chief  of 
the  Organic  Coatings  Dixision  at  the  Bat- 
telle  Memorial  Institute,  CoUmibus.  Mrs. 
Johnston  is  the  former  .^ddie  Jeanne 
COLLIS.    '50. 

L.^RRV  Press  recently  was  named  sports 
editor  of  The  Bakenfield  Californian.  He  is 
serving  also  as  president  of  the  Bakersfield 
Newspaper  Guild. 

Gunther  I.  Jacobsox  is  associate  editor 
of   the   Or\'ille    (Ohio)    Coiiner-Cie\ceiit . 


1950 

Gerald  A.  Drake  teaches  driver  educa- 
tion at  Parkcrsburg   (W.  Va.)    High  School. 

Barbara  Shoemaker  resigned  from  the 
Elyria  Public  Schools  last  summer  and  is 
now  an  instructor  in  health  and  physical 
education  at  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin. 
Ohio.  She  spent  the  summer  at  Murray 
State  CoUeP"  Murray,  Ky.,  working  toward 
her  master's  degree  in  education. 

Wn.MA  June  Patterson  Saetsman 
(Mrs.  Robert)  lives  in  Slcuben\ille.  She 
and   her  husband  have  a  son.   Bobby.   2'/.'. 

Joseph  W.  Kraps  is  a  time  study  engi- 
neer for  the  Thew  Shovel  Company,  Lorain. 

Capt.  James  E.  Lo.ngsdorf  is  on  .\rmy 
duty  in  Japan. 


1951 

Robert  J.  McCallin  is  a  technical  ser- 
vice engineer  for  the  Medusa  Portland  Ce- 
ment Company,  Wampum.  Pa.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McCallin  have  an  1  1-month-old  daugh- 
ter.  Suzanne. 

LiLA  Granov  Cohen  (Mrs.  Ely),  for- 
merly of  Brooklyn,  N.  ^'.,  lives  in  Forest 
Hills  where  her  husband  is  a  belt  manu- 
facturer. They  have  a  daughter,  Karyn 
Merel,  2. 

Dale  R.  Miller,  who  taught  nhotog- 
raphy  at  the  ."Mr  Force  School  of  Photog- 
raphy in  Denver.  Colo.,  after  graduation 
from  OU.  is  now  doing  architectural  and 
color  photography  for  the  Meisel  Photo 
and  Color  Service,  Dallas.  Tex. 

First  Lt.  Elmer  W.  Spitznagle  grad- 
uated from  the  .^ir  University's  Squadron 
Officers  School  in  Sentember  and  is  assigned 
to  Westover  .Air  Force  Base,  Mass. 

Robert  J.  Seeing,  0.\ford.  Ohio,  left  the 
field  of  engineering  in  September  to  take 
over  an  agency  of  the  College  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  .America.  He  sells  insurance  to 
college  seniors  and  college  graduates  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Miami,  Xavier,  Dayton,  and  Wit- 
tenburg. 

Lauren  H.  Reagle  is  chief  draftsman 
for  Edwin  S.  Hanna.  registered  architect, 
in  Meadville,  Pa.  He  has  been  with  the 
organization  since  graduation  from  OL'. 


Dr.  Elrov  J.  Inchalik,  who  received  his 
doctorate  from  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Esso  Re- 
search and  Engineering  Company's  chemi- 
cals  research  division. 


James  W.  Mills,  released  from  active 
duty  with  the  .Air  Force  in  May,  is  a  staflf 
reporter  for  the  Middlelown  Journal. 


Lisa  FrederiksoiN,  art  instructor  at  Mt. 
Healthy  High  School  in  Cincinnati,  has 
donated  eight  books  concerning  art  and 
crafts  to  the  Ohio  L^niversity  library. 

Le  Dale  Williams  Wiec.he  and  her 
husband.  Dr.  Robert  Wieche.  recently  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  after  19  months 
abroad,  and  Mrs.  Wieche  has  accepted  the 
position  of  associate  editor  of  Charm  maga- 
zine. 


Thomas  T.  Tvkodi.  who  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  working  on  his  master's  de- 
gree at  Ohio  State  University  and  teaching 
Freshman  mathematics  at  the  same  time, 
currently  is  teaching  at  Yearling  Road  High 
School  in  Whitehall,  a  Columbus  suburb. 
He  plans  to  get  his  master's  degree  from 
OSU  in  March.  Mrs.  Tykodi,  .an  OSU 
graduate,  also  teaches  math  in  the  Colum- 
bus school  svstem.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tykodi 
were  married  last  .August. 


Pfc.  Thomas  C.  Vincent,  a  former  re- 
search chemist  for  the  General  Electric 
Company,  is  now  a  reconaissance  specialist 
for  the  .Army. 

George  R.  Xorthup  is  a  technic.il  engi- 
neer in  the  Thermodynamic  Development 
Section  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
West  Lynn.  Mass. 


DR.  CURT  C.  LEBEN,  '40,  a  plant  pothologist, 
has  joined  the  agricultural  research  staff  of 
Eli  Lilly  and  Company,  Indianapolis.  He  pre- 
viously was  engoged  in  plant  pathology  and 
physiology  research  and  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  where  he  received  his 
Ph.D.   degree    In    1946. 
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Dr.  Karl  E.  Lichenecker,  who  received 
his  doctorate  at  Vienna  University  in  1954, 
is  now  press  attache  at  the  Austrian  Em- 
bassy in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Herbert  S.  Hofmann  teaches  at  North 
College  Hill  High   School   in  Cincinnati. 

Raymond  W.  Hurd  is  in  his  first  year 
as  mathematics  and  science  teacher  at  the 
South  Euclid-Lyndhurst  School  in  Cleveland. 
Mrs.  Hurd  is  the  former  Katharine  Louise 
Hawk,  '52. 

William  Allman  is  the  new  director  of 
dramatics  in  the  speech  department  of  Bald- 
win-Wallace College.  He  formerly  taught 
English,  dramatics,  and  speech  at  Ohio 
Northern   Uni\'ersity. 

1952 

Charle.s  D.  Stack  is  a  student  at  the 
Western    Reser\'e    University   Law   School. 

Jacqueline  Fl.\chbarth  is  a  clinical 
psychologist  with  the  Alaska  Crippled  Chil- 
dren Association  treatment  center  in  An- 
chorage, Alaska. 

First  Lt.  Dana  Caldwell  is  stationed 
at  Nagoya.  Japan. 

Jacquelyn  Deem  Blower  and  her  hus- 
band, Ted  Blower,  live  in  Columbus,  where 
Mr.  Blower  has  accepted  a  sales  position 
with  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany. 

John  F.  Kuffner,  who  graduated  fiom 
the  Duke  University  Law  School  last  year, 
has  entered  private  practice  at  St.  Marys. 
Ohio.  Mrs.  Kuflfner,  the  former  Alma  Lou 
Shaw,  teaches  eighth  grade  English  at  Mc- 
Broom  Junior  High  School   there. 

Carl  Raymond  Laub,  released  from 
active  duty  with  the  Air  Photographic  and 
Charting  Service,  Orlando  Air  Force  Base. 
Fla..  in  September,  is  now  production  as- 
sistant for  Wilding  Picture  Productions, 
Inc..  Chicago. 


Charles  F.  "Pete"  Norman  is  assistant 
credit  manager  of  the  Sherwin  Williams 
Paint   Company,   Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Irving  Steinhardt  is  a  research  organic 
chemist  with  the  Anahist  Company,  Inc.. 
Yonkers.  N.  Y.  His  work  is  in  pharmaceu- 
tical synthetic  chemistry. 

1953 

Samuel  Pecorelli  has  been  released  from 
Air  Force  duty,  having  served  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  Nome,  .'\laska.  since  Septem- 
ber, 1954.  His  home  is  in  Warren. 

Harriet  Anderson  works  in  the  collec- 
tion department  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Lakewood. 

Margery-  McCracken  is  a  second  grade 
teacher  at  Cleveland. 

John  Letscher,  released  from  active 
.■\rmy  duty  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  March, 
1955,  has  completed  a  training  program 
with  the  mortgage  department  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company,  and  is  now  a 
field  representative  in  the  Trumbull  and 
Mahoning  County  district  in  Ohio. 

Richard  G.  Tunison  is  in  training  for 
color  technical  representative  for  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company.  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
having  recently  completed  a  tour  of  duty 
as  a  staff  photo  officer  in  the  .\ir  Force. 
Mrs.  Tunison  is  the  former  E.sther  Poll- 
sen,  '52. 

GiLDO  J.  Guzzo  was  released  from  .'Krmy 
duty  in  November  and  has  joined  his  father 
in  the  contracting  business  in  Columbus. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guzzo  (Pat  Gwyn)  have 
two  sons. 

Robert  I.  Jones  is  attending  the  Co- 
lumbia LIniversity  Teachers  College,  work- 
ing toward  a  master's  degree  in  the  teach- 
ing of  social  studies.  Mrs.  Jones  is  the 
former  Bruna  Bier. 
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Council  to  the  efTect  that  "The  time 
has  come  to  ajjprove  the  .giving  of  work 
leading  to  doctor's  degrees  in  such  de- 
partments of  such  State  Universities  as 
are  qualified  to  offer  them." 

These  significant  steps  during  the 
following  1 1  months  marked  comple- 
tion ol  the  necessary  administrativ'C 
action : 

the  Ohio  University  Board  of  Trus- 
tees endorsed  doctoral  study  on  the 
campus  March  31 : 

the  Department  of  Chemistry  sub- 
mitted to  the  Graduate  Council  a  re- 
quest for  review  of  the  adequacy  of  its 
staff  and  facilities  for  granting  the  doc- 
tor's degree  on  May  18; 

four  members  of  a  reviewing  com- 
mittee visited  the  campus  individually 
during  the  summer  months  with  their 
reports  being  distributed  to  the  Gradu- 


ate Council,  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Inter-University  Council; 

the  Graduate  Council  recommended 
initiation  of  the  doctoral  v\'ork  on  Octo- 
ber 24;  and 

the  Executise  C'ommittee  recom- 
mended similar  action  on  October  26. 

Climaxing  the  recognition  procedure 
was  the  Dec.  1  !i  approval  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Ot  the  new  doctoral  program  in 
ciiemistry — and  the  assurance  that  it 
represents  only  the  start  of  other  ad- 
vanced study  on  the  campus  —  The 
Ohio  University  Post  appropriately  edi- 
torialized: "Ohio  University  has  step- 
ped up  another  notch  in  its  rise  in 
progress." 

\Vhat  better  way  is  there  to  begin  a 
second  century  and  a  half  of  senice  to 
the  state  and  nation?  —  Richard  L. 
Bitters. 


EDWIN  R.  NAGEL,  '42,  has  been  named  di- 
rector of  advertising  &  sales  promotion  of  ^fle 
Diamond  Hosiery  Corporation,  New  York  City, 
a  leading  manufacturer  of  women's  fioslery  and 
accessories,  and  a  subsidiary  of  Julius  Kayser 
&  Co.  Mr,  Nagel,  wfio  fios  been  Diamond's 
sales  and  promotion  co-ordlnator  for  two  years, 
joined  tfie  company  sfiortly  after  Diamond  ac- 
quired tfie  women's  fioslery  license  for  tfie  105- 
year-old  Fruit  of  tfie  Loom  brand  six  \ears  ogo. 
Diamond  Is  now  one  of  tfie  top  five  companies 
In     the     hosiery     Industry, 


George  V.  Fliotsos  and  David  .\. 
Whitacre  recently  took  part  in  the  largest 
joint  Army-Air  Force  maneuver  since  World 
War  II,  Exercise  Sage  Brush,  in  Louisiana. 
Some  10,000  Army  troops  tested  the  latest 
concepts  of  atomic,  bacteriological,  chemi- 
cal, and  electronic  warfare  in  the  maneuver, 
concluded  December  15. 

Marilly'N'  J.  Nass  is  in  her  second  year 
of  teaching  women's  physical  education  at 
The  Municipal  University  of  Omaha, 
Omaha,  Neb.  Before  .going  there  she  re- 
ceived the  master's  degree  in  physical  edu- 
cation from  Penn  State. 

David  Brow.n  is  contract  liaison  engineer 
for  the  Goodyear  .Aircraft  Company  Engi- 
neering Department,  .\kron. 


1954 

ViRGiNM  L.  Arnold  and  Doris  B.  New- 
mark  are  sharing  an  apartment  in  Palo 
■Mto.  Calif.  Miss  Newmark  is  assistant  di- 
rector of  Encina  Dining  Hall  at  Stanford 
University,  and  Miss  Arnold  is  a  stenog- 
rapher in  the  Industrial  Economics  Di\'i- 
sion  of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute. 

Lt.  Joseph  \.  Each  us  and  Mrs.  Eachus, 
the  fonner  Jane  Ellen  Norris,  are  living 
in   Erlangen.   Germany. 

Lt.  Robert  C.  Marks  graduated  from 
Williams  Air  Force  Base  receiving  his 
wings,  on  September  30. 

Walter  Emmert  is  stationed  with  the 
Army  at  Camp  Keyes.  in  ."Kugusta.  Maine. 
His  principle  duty  is  clerk  typist  in  the 
adjutant  general's  department. 

Lt.  James  L.  Crowle  received  the  wings 
of  an  Army  aviator  at  Fort  Rucker.  .Ma.. 
December  3. 
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Pat  Ordovexsky  is  assistant  sports  edi- 
tor of  the  Middlctown  Journal. 

Lt.  Stephen  C.  Ruth  recently  received 
his  commission  while  on  duty  with  the  48th 
Fighter  Bomber  Wing  in  France. 

Lt.  Dick  Pilat  has  been  reassigned  from 
Scott  Ah  Force  Base  111.,  to  Ramstein,  Gcr- 
numy,  for  an  18-month  tour  of  duty.  He  is  a 
personnel  officer. 

Elmira  C.  Layague  is  studying  toward 
the  Ph.D.  degree  in  psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Lt.  Charles  W.  Topper,  who  graduated 
in  October  from  a  primary  pilot  training 
course  at  Bartow  Air  Base,  Fla..  now  is 
in  basic  multi-engine  pilot  training  at 
Vance  Air  Base,  Enid.   Okla. 

First  Lt.  Walter  W.  Bednarsky,  a 
B-47  pilot,  is  stationed  at  Barksdale  .\ir 
Force  Base,  Louisiana. 

Lt.  John  Robinson  is  stationed  at  Fort 
Lee,  Va. 

Lt.  Arthur  C.  Rhoads  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Reese  .AFB  to  James  Connolly 
.\FB.   near  Waco,  Tex. 

Pvt.  Kenneth  H.  Radcliffe  is  on  Army 
duty  at  Fort  Hamilton,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Lt.  John  W.  Blaettn.^r  recently  was  as- 
signed to  Lake  Charles  Air  Force  Base,  La., 
an  installation  of  Strategic  .Mr  Command's 
Second  .\ir  Force. 

1955 

Lt.  Thomas  J.  Smith  has  been  assigned 
to  Biggs  .'Vir  Force  Base.  Texas,  where  he 
is  the  special  services  officer.  A  February 
graduate,  Lieutenant  Smith  taught  and 
coached  at  Steubenville  before  accepting  his 
Air  Force  commission   in  June. 

SoNiA  Jakulin  has  been  awarded  a 
scholarship  by  the  University  of  Southern 
California  for  study  toward  the  master  of 
science  degree  at  the  John  Tracy  Clinic. 
Her  work  is  with  pre-school  deaf  children. 
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JAMES  D.  REIGLE,  '49,  has  been  appointed 
mayor  of  fhe  village  of  Kewaskum,  Wis.,  to 
succeed  Cfiorles  Miller,  who  retired  because 
of  poor  health.  Relgle  entered  political  life  in 
1954  when  he  was  elected  village  trustee.  The 
term  of  his  new  office  runs  until  April  of  1957. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Relgle.  Patricia  f-Hawlt.  '48)  hove 
two   children,   Jeffrey,   4'/2,   and   Jennifer,    1. 

Lt.  Gary  B.  Bassin  graduated  in  Novem- 
ber from  the  officer  basic  course  at  the 
Quartermaster  School.   Fort  Lee.   Va. 

Lt.  Robert  E.  Meadows  recently  took 
part  in  a  field  training  exercise  held  by  the 
.Army's  4th  Infantry  Division  in  Germany. 
Lieutenant  Meadows  is  a  platoon  leader. 

Richard  A.  Sulkoske  is  a  mechanical 
engineer  for  the  .'\llis  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Indianapolis. 

Harrell  C.  Vanis,  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  Pre-Flight  School  in  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla..  is  stationed  at  Whiting  Field, 
Milton,  Fla. 

Richard  J.  Fete  is  a  designer  for  the 
E.   W.   Bliss  engineering  firm.   Canton. 


Ohio  University  Graduate  Authors  Book 

THE  REV.  NEWMAN  M.  Powell,  a  1915  Ohio  University  graduate, 
i.s  the  author  of  an  out.standing  new  book.  "Time  Was — A  New 
Clhionology  ,  which  is  receiving  wide  attention  lor  its  new  interpretation 
of  time. 

I'he  book  initiates  a  new  idea  iit  biblical  interpretation :  that  the 
ancients  reckoned  time  by  lunar,  not  solar,  units,  hence,  by  their  own 
li,giires,  their  span  of  life  was  normal.  "God's  laws  of  hinnan  physiology 
are  not  subject  to  change."' 

It  also  correlates  accurately,  by  means  of  charts,  the  ancient  and 
modern  systems  of  reckoning  time  according'  to  the  findings  of  arche- 
<)l(ig\ . 

In  the  book,  Mr.  Powell  upholds  the  earliest  Hebrew  writings  as 
against  later  glosses  that  have  ever  confused  serious  Bible  students:  "Men 
do  not  laboriously  carve  upon  stone  that  which  is  not  true." 

Through  his  new  interpretation  of  time,  the  author  makes  feasible 
a  logical  and  plausible  breakdown  of  various  periods  of  Hebrew  history 
never  before  possible,  explaining  scores  of  problems  that  have  perplexed 
Hebraists  for  centuries. 

A  Methodist  minister  and  teacher  of  Spanish  at  Canton  McKinlev 
High  School,  Mr.  Powell  is  a  former  missionary  in  Panama  and  a  well- 
known  theologian.  He  is  the  author  of  another  book,  a  textbook  called 
"Manual  del  "Verbo  Ingles",  and  several  articles,  but  considers  his  latest 
work    "the   biggest   thing   that   has   happened   in   mv   life." 


Marilyn  McCutcheon,  '51.  Middle- 
town,  to  Charles  E.  Morgan,  Middlctown, 
November  26.  \\.  home:  Charles  St., 
Middlctown. 

Judith  A.  Lacey,  '57.  Huron,  to  Donald 
F.  Reille,  '54.  Canastota,  N.  \ ..  December 
3. 

Dorothy  Anne  Hocking,  '55,  London, 
to  Lt.  Gene  E.  Stout,  '55,  Louisville,  Ky.. 
\o\'ember  20. 

Naomi  Taylor.  Zanes\ille.  to  Ivan  G. 
Curry,  "50,  Duncan  Falls,  December  3.  At 
home;    Pickerington. 

Ellen  O'Brien.  '55,  Marietta,  to  John 
W.  .AsHTON,  '51.  Athens.  November  27.  .^t 
home:    68  W.  Maynard  Ave.,  Columbus. 

Phyllis  E.  Lupton,  Bowling  Green  Uni- 
versity grad.  to  William  L.  Kane,  '50, 
.August  14.  At  home:  1025'/.'  Pearl  St., 
Martins  Ferry. 

Peggy  Withers,  New  Marshficld,  to  Jerry 
Jagers,  '54,  .'Athens,  November  19.  .-^t  home: 
34  N.  Congress  St.,  .Athens. 

Barbara  Ann  Wilk,  Monterey  Park,  Calif., 
to  Kenneth  N.  Wood,  '51,  Lodi,  Novem- 
ber  13. 

Janet  Lee  Beveridge,  Kalamazoo.  Mich., 
to  James  R.  Poulston,  '53,  Lima,  Novem- 
ber 6,  At  home:   225  S.  CoUett  St..  Lima. 

Helga  Rothschild,  '54,  Cleveland 
Heights,  to  Marc  D.  Gleiser,  Western  Re- 
serve University  graduate,  October  23.  .\\. 
home:    14054  Superior  Rd.,  East  Cleveland. 

Nancy  Ann  Lowe,  '54,  Cleveland,  to 
Robert  J.  Novak.  November  12. 

Martha  Jan  Tullis,  '55,  ."Athens,  to  Lt. 
C.  Gene  Wetherholt,  '54,  Gallipolis,  No- 
vember  13. 

X'irginia  Parker,  '50,  Springfield,  to 
Ralph  Tartz,  Ohio  State  University  grad- 
u.ite,   November  5. 

Eleanor  Wilson  Gordon,  '28.  Cleve- 
land, to  Paul  B.  Crites,  '31,  Lakewood, 
August  II.  K\  home:  12943  Clifton  Blvd.. 
Lakewood. 


d^lrlhs  — 


Mark  Jeffrey  to  Franklin  R.  Logan,  '52. 
and  Mrs.  Logan,  Newark,  November  3. 

Marsha  Lynne  to  Fred  A.  Pesek,  '51, 
and  Mrs.  Pesek  (Constance  Brain,  '51), 
Parma,  September  7. 

Clyde  Alexander  III  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clyde  A.  Patterson,  Jr.  (Ruth  Lindsley, 
'41),   Shaker  Heights,  .August    19. 

Kimberly  Ann  to  Sherrill  A.  Elkins, 
'50,  and  Mrs.   Elkins,  Mentor,  .August  3. 

Linda  Jean  to  C.  William  Ch.\pman,  Jr., 
'52,  and  Mrs.  Chapman  (Mary  Jane  Basi- 
LONE,  '51).  March  21,  1955. 
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Jeffrey  Martin  to  Frederick  M.  Loop, 
''52.  and  Mrs.  Loop,  Springdale,  Pa.,  No- 
vember  15. 

Linda  Jean  to  Raymond  B.  Fogg,  '53. 
and  Mrs.  Fogg  (Virginia  Dunlope,  '54), 
Albany.  Ga.,  November   14. 

David  Ernest  to  James  A.  Shank,  '51, 
and  Mrs.  Shank  ''ane  Sanborn,  '48). 
Circle\ille,  January  2. 

Tad  Allen  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wes- 
son (Marilyn  Miller,  '47),  Ri\'ersidc. 
Calif..  September   10. 

Leslie  Jean  to  Richard  C.  Sovlsh,  "49, 
and   Mrs.   Sovish,  Midland,  Mich.,  .^pril    16. 

Dcbra  Ann  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Sanders  (Eleanor  Suga.ski.  '53).  Elyria, 
July   14. 

David  Louis  to  Richard  T.  Hoffman, 
'49.  and  Mrs.  Hoffman  (Helen  Ogg,  '45), 
Hamilton,  November   17. 

Karen  Jean  to  Fra.xk  C.  Baumholtz, 
'41,  and  Mrs.  Baumholtz,  (Bettie  Bell, 
'41),   Cleveland,  November   17. 

William  Lee  to  Robert  T.  Hart,  '51,  and 
Mrs.  Hart,  Albany,  October  29. 

Kimberlee  to  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Robert  N. 
Smith  (Jane  Maccombs,  '46),  Monterey, 
Calif.,  October  20. 

Mark  to  Lt.  C.  R.  Oberdoerster,  '53, 
and  Mrs.  Oberdoerster  (Karen  Link,  '54). 
Soesterberg,  The  Netherlands,  November  23. 

William  Charles  to  Robert  C.  Mark.s, 
'54,  and  Mrs.  Marks  (Marilyn  Strawn, 
'53),   Roswell,   New   Mexico,   October    1. 


HEADING  an  important  national 
youth  group  of  the  YMCA  is 
a  former  campus  leader  v^'ho  has 
continued  his  interest  in  "extra-cur- 
ricular activities"  since  graduating 
from  OU  in  1947.  He  is  Paul  H. 
Miller,  elected  last  year  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  National  YMCA  Young 
Adult  C'.ouncil.  which  represents 
some    400, OOO   members. 

A  copy  editor  for  the  Akron  Bea- 
con Journal,  Mr.  Miller  has  been 
active  in  YMCA  young  adult  and 
program  work  for  about  eight  years. 
Before  accepting  the  national  office 
he  was  president  of  the  Ohio-West 
Virginia  Area  YMCA  Young  Adult 
Council,  and  still  is  a  member  of  the 
.\rea  program  committee.  He  also 
serves  on  the  YMCA's  National 
Board  and  National  Council. 

Elected  for  a  three-year  term,  the 
young  newspaperman  is  presently 
planning  a  Continental  Conference 
with  the  Canadian  YMCA  young 
adults  at  their  camp  on  Lake  C^ouch- 
iching,  Ontario,  for  next  summer. 
His  term  ends  at  the  National 
YMC;A  Young  Adult  As.sembly 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
camp  in  North  Carolina  in  1957. 


Paul  H.  Milli-.r,  '47 


Mr.  Miller  took  his  ]50st  with  the 
.^kron  newspaper  in  February,  1955, 
after  serving  on  the  Canton  Reposi- 
tory staff  for  seven  years. 


RICHARD  A.  HARMON,  '52  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Judith  Melbourne,  '53,  have  taken  over 
the  Fort  Myers  Photo  Supply  Co..  Fort  Myers, 
Flo.  In  addition  to  an  extensive  stock  of 
photographic  equipnnent  and  supplies,  the  two 
former  OU  photography  students  have  a  com- 
plete commercial  and  industrial  department 
end  are  equipped  to  handle  photo-finishing 
and    camera    repairs. 


Jane  Beth  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Yonally 
(Dorls  McDowell,  '49).  Plain  City,  No- 
vember 23. 

James  Frank  to  Dr.  Frank  W.  George, 
'47,    and    Mrs.    George,    Dayton.    September 

14. 

Clorinda  Jane  to  ^ohn  M.  Lynch,  '49, 
and   Mrs.   Lynch,  New  Lebanon,  July   14. 

."Mlison  Lynn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S. 
Medvecky  (Marily'n  .'\dams.  '51),  Evans- 
ton.  111.,  June  29, 

Patty  Joy  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  E. 
Kantner,  Jr.  (Eva  Coolev,  '56),  Salina. 
Kansas,  October  17. 

Lisa  Lauren  to  Lorin  C.  Staats,  Jr., 
'48.  and  Mrs.  Staats,  Knoxville.  Tenn..  No- 
\ember   22. 

James  Richard  to  Richard  A.  Harmon. 
'52,  and  Mrs.  Harmon  (Judith  Mel- 
bourne, '53),  Ft.  Myers,  Fla.,  July  I. 

Tawna  Jayne  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Fine,  Jr.,  (Mary  Jane  Kelly',  '54),  Athens, 
September  8. 

Mary  .^lice  to  John  J.  Warriner,  OU 
sophomore,  and  Mrs.  Warriner  (Sonia 
Welsh,  '54),  Athens,  November  22. 

Anthony  Philip  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Philip 
Elsass  (Janet  McClannan,  '53),  .\nna. 
December  4. 

Debora  Sue  to  Roger  Barron,  '52,  and 
Mrs.  Barron  (Marilyn  Hoon,  '50),  Galli- 
polis.  December  15. 


— oDeutltd  — 


Dr.  Myron  J.  Barker.  '31,  a  staff  mem- 
ber at  four  Cleveland  hospitals,  was  found 
dead  October  5  in  his  car  in  the  Rocky 
Ri\er  Reservation  of  the  Metropolitan  Park 
system.  Death  was  attributed  to  natural 
cavises.  Survivors  are  his  wife,  his  mother, 
a   daughter,   and    two   brothers. 

LoRA  D.  Thrall,  '03,  a  retired  employee 
of  the  Cleveland  post  office  and  a  founder 
of  the  Cleveland  Bobcat  Club,  died  No- 
vember 14  at  his  Cleveland  home.  When 
Mr.  Thrall  retired  in  1948  at  the  age  of 
70,  he  had  been  a  stationary  engineer  in 
the  post  office  for  38  years.  Surviving  are 
his  wife,  a  son,  five  grandchildren,  and  a 
sister. 

Ireta  Florence  Blosser,  '50,  was  re- 
ported deceased  October  20.  She  had  been 
a  teacher  in  Lancaster. 

Dr.  James  Alexander  Ly-on,  '04,  died 
August  4  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Amy'  Allen,  known  to  thousands  of  OU 
students  because  of  her  28  years  of  service 
in  the  Edwin  Watts  Chubb  Library,  died 
December  15  at  Tucson,  .^riz..  where  she 
had  lived  since  leaving  Ohio  Lhiiversity  in 
1951.   She  had  been  ill  for  several  months. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Kabat,  whose  husband 
was  the  former  dean  of  Ohio  University's 
College  of  Education,  died  December  7  at 
Cannon  Falls,  Minn.,  after  a  long  illness. 


January,     1956 
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Financial  assistance  for  students  of 
proved  character  and  intellectual 
promise. 


Visits  to  the  campus  by  well-known 
diplomats,  lecturers,  artists,  and  musi- 
cians. 


Lp-to-date  teaching  aids  by  which 
the  university  keeps  abreast  with  edu- 
cational progress. 


A  continuing  improvement  of  facili- 
ties at  the  Edwin  Watts  Chubb  Library 
of  Ohio  University. 


Scholarships  and  awards  for  outstand- 
ing students  at  the  university,  pre- 
sented each  year. 


Research  by  various  departments  of 
the  university,  now  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  funds. 


Publications  and  public  relations  pro- 
jects which  add  prestige  to  the  uni- 
versity. 


Faculty  participation  in  ))ieetings 
of  various  educational  organizations 
throughout    the    country. 


All    of    these    worthwhile    projects 

depend    on    your   contributions   to 

the  Ohio  University  Fund 


Your  support  of  the  Oil  Fund  is  a  contribution  to  the  future  development  of  Ohio   University 


